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I SHALL try to give some idea of my views on the major aspects 
of the relationships between Canada and the United States. It 
is, of course, a very big subject, about which there is getting to be 
quite a literature. As it usually takes at least a volume to cover 
the ground, I shall have to hurry on, and touch only the high 
spots. 

I have been a political journalist for over forty years, and all 
that time the question of the relationship between Canada and 
the United States has been a stock subject, coming up in various 
forms. It has always been very difficult to consider it in any- 
thing like the pure light of reason, because it has been so inter- 
twined with projects, apprehensions, feelings, ambitions, hopes 
and fears. 

It has always seemed to me that before one could adequately 
consider this matter one must bear three thirigs in mind: first, 
that Canada is a British country; secondly, that it is an American 
country, just as Great Britain is a European country. You have 
ties with Europe that we have not got, and we have ties with the 
great continent of America which you have not got. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, Canada is a Canadian country. 
Although it is not so much in evidence now, there has been in 
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past years a certain assumption, which took possession of the 
minds of those considering this question, that Canada was a sort 
of jelly, with no intelligence of its own, that could be put into 
any form or projected along any line, if the proper pressure was 
applied. It was feared that we should be profoundly influenced, 
to the denial of our own individual nationality, if we had associa- 
tions or interests of one kind or another; that if we traded with 
a country we should be inclined to become politically related to 
that country; that if we had cultural, educational and social 
relations with a country we should be profoundly affected; and 
that if we shared its view of world politics in some respects we 
should lose our own nationality. Now, that was a very unfortu- 
nate view for people who hoped to see Canada remain within the 
British Empire. If we were so indeterminate that our future 
could be controlled by the most profitable kind of trading, and 
if we could be so easily affected by our social and business rela- 
tions, the issue would be decided against the British Empire from 
the start. Great Britain could never compete with the United 
States, assuming that there should be competition, in offering the 
benefits of trade and association, or, having regard to Canada’s 
geographical position, in providing defence and protection. It 
was very short-sighted and very uncomplimentary to Canada for > 
people, either here or elsewhere, to say that, if Canada followed the 
course which she thought profitable, the end would be her extinc- 
tion and absorption in the United States. 

Canada is a Canadian country. Canadians for a long time, 
perhaps unconsciously, have had a feeling about their future, 
which they are now beginning to understand and to express. I 
think the feeling has been there from the very beginning. It 
would never have occurred to Canada that trade relations, whether 
beneficial or not, or cultural associations, whether pleasant or 
not, would have anything whatever to do with her national 
destiny, any more than this country would think its national 
integrity would be affected if it had profitable relations with some 
other country. 

It is important that these three points should be borne in 
mind. We belong to the British Commonwealth, are firmly 
attached to it, and have the British idea of politics. We are an 
American people in more ways than one, as I shall try to expound. 
Above all, we have just as definite an idea of our national future, 
and just as instinctive a sense of destiny, as any aggregation of 
people in the world that calls itself a nation. If we bear these 
three things in mind, I think we can begin to understand something 
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of the problem of the relations between Canada and the United 
States. 

I said that Canada is an American country. It is an American 
country by virtue of a common ancestry with the people of the 
United States. When one talks of a common ancestry between 
Canadians and Americans, people say, ‘‘ Yes, they had a common 
ancestry in England.” But it is something closer than that. 
The common ancestry to which I refer occupied the American 
colonies prior to the Revolution. Setting aside Quebec, which 
hardly comes into this discussion, the English-speaking provinces 
in Canada were settled by citizens of the English colonies along the 
Atlantic sea-board. The generations which laid the cultural 
foundations of Canada and their forbears had lived in those 
colonies for a hundred or a hundred and fifty years—four or five 
generations. They had lived divorced from English influences, 
thrown very largely upon their own resources, and faced with 
problems upon which the experience of England threw no light. 
Along the Atlantic coast, cut off from people with the aristocratic 
point of view, they developed an indigenous American civilisa- 
tion, now the common inheritance of Canada and the United 
States. The difference between the Americans who came into 
Canada after the War of Independence and the Americans who 
stayed at home was not profound. The people who were driven 
into exile were called Tories by the Americans, but that term 
was true of only a very small element. The great bulk of these 
people were of precisely the same type as the men in the American 
armies, but they did not think that the situation which had arisen 
between the colonies and Great Britain was one which could be 
profitably settled by an appeal to the sword. They thought that 
by patience and steady resort to constitutional methods the 
difficulties could be adjusted. Looking back, one can only 
ponder on how different the history of the world might have been 
if their suggestions had been followed. If there had been a little 
more statesmanship in England and a little more patient applica- 
tion of constitutional methods in the colonies, how different 
history would have been. But men were not wise enough. The 
appeal was to the sword, and the English race was tragically 
divided. Only now are we beginning to come together again. 

The people of the English colonies in North America were 
politically very much further advanced than the people in 
England. That must be borne in mind. The leaders who were 
responsible for the revolt against the English had a very clear 
notion of the relationship which should exist between the American 
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colonies and the old country. You will find references to this 
in much of the revolutionary writing. Madison, one of the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement in the United States, 
made the following striking statement— 


“The fundamental principle of the Revolution was that the 
colonies were co-ordinate members with each other and with Great 
Britain of an empire united by a common executive sovereign, but not 
united by any common legislative sovereign.” 


Now, do not you find there the germs of the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1926? You-find the actual scheme of Dominion status 
expressed with clarity and force in a single sentence a hundred 
and fifty years before the Constitutional Conference of 1926. 
That suggests how much further advanced these people along the 
Atlantic coast were at a time when the weight of imperialistic 
and aristocratic sentiment had full control in England. 

Now, when these people came into Canada—it is more con- 
venient to use the general term Canada, though it should not 
properly be used until after 1867—they brought their American 
‘traditions with them, including the conviction that the legislature 
ought to control the purse; they brought the theory of the common 
school for everybody ; and they were expected to accept a govern- 
ment imperialistic in character and aristocratic in administration. 
There was at once trouble, because this was running contrary to 
their instinct and training. General John Simcoe records in a 
memorandum his bitter disappointment at discovering how 
extremely democratic the population was which had come in 
from the United States. To the first legislature instead of electing 
officers they elected what he called “‘ one-table men,” men who 
_ permitted their hired help to eat at the same table; he was always 
discovering signs of democracy in all parts of his domain. 

We find from the beginning a struggle in Canada between the 
two conceptions of government, and, under the circumstances, 
it was natural that the charge that it was pro-American should be 
employed against the one conception, and that the people who 
advocated it should be accused of being desirous of having the 
Canadian colonies annexed to the United States, This belief 
was firmly held by the governing caste in Canada, which was 
constantly recruited from officials of the same type from Great 
Britain. It was firmly held in official circles in this country and 
by the Governors who went out. In this way there grew up a 
certain tradition that if people in Canada were democratic, or if 
they were American in their characteristics, then they were 
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secret enemies to British rule and in their politics and ambitions 
looked to the United States. This feeling has poisoned generation 
after generation of our relationships between Canada and the 
United States. We are now beginning to hope that we are getting 
past this idea. 

British opinion has been prone to intervene in our discussions, 
and there has thus been created among people on this side of the 
Atlantic a complex which finds in proposed Canadian policies an 
approach to the United States. The case of reciprocity in 1911 
was a striking illustration. Indeed, much of the apprehension 
which has existed in Canada as to the danger of our policies has 
been suggested from this side of the Atlantic. The Americanisa- 
tion of Canada, implying ultimate absorption by the United States, 
becomes a profound conviction with many visitors from Great 
Britain after they have been in our country two or three weeks. 
Clergymen, bishops especially, seem particularly prone to this 
delusion. They come to Canada in the expectation of finding a 
replica of England and, when they discover the Canadian varia- 
tions from English customs and standards and note their resem- 
blance to the habits of the American people, they at once jump to 
the conclusion that Canada is about to be lost to the Empire, 
and come home to impart the sad news to the English people. 
Often they accompany the announcement of this startling dis- 
covery with demands that Englishmen should rush out to Canada 
to save that country from the Canadians and keep it on the true 
path of Empire. 

It is the hope of some of us that we are near the end of these 
fears and misconceptions. The characteristics of Canada, social, 
political, business, linguistic, journalistic, religious, are our own 
affair. They are what they are because they suit us; they are 
integrated with the whole life of the nation; they help to produce 
that national whole called Canada. Canada is as distinct and 
definite a nation as any in the world; it has, equally with any 
other country that can be mentioned, a national consciousness 
and a sense of destiny; and it is a permanent member of that 
community of nations commonly known as the British Empire. 
The recognition of these facts, and of the further fact—as I 
believe it to be—that there is to be, between these British nations 
and the great American republic, an enduring moral under- 
standing which, more than a formal alliance based on conditions 
subject to change, will ensure whatever co-operation the future 
will require, will put the whole question of the relationship between 
Canada and the United States in a new perspective. 
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If we eliminate from our minds the old idea that there is a 
conflict of interest and ambition, both in the world at large and in 
the narrower circle of the English-speaking world, between the 
British nations and the United States, in which Canada, by her 
strategic position and her strength, actual and potential, can 
play a decisive réle, by throwing in her lot with one side or the 
other, and accept in its stead the new conception of a friendly 
understanding between all these nations, which puts Canada, 
which is both a British and an American nation, in the position 
of interpreter, is it not clear that a close, friendly, mutually 
advantageous relationship with the United States is to the benefit 
of all? 

It is well that this is so, for the relationships between Canada 
and the United States are intricate and binding, and will be more 
so as time goeson. I have always regarded as somewhat pathetic 
the well-meant efforts of persons who envisage a duel between the 
United States and Great Britain for the soul of Canada to replace 
social contacts between Canada and the United States by Canadian- 
British associations. Anglo-Canadian contacts are to be desired 
‘and encouraged in every way—we cannot have too many of them 
—but it is the simple truth that, for every such contact, many 
of them laboriously contrived, there are a hundred between 
Canadians and Americans which take place in the most casual and 
natural manner. Just take a map and note the railways running 
north and south, and reflect that these carry long trains, each way 
two or three times a day, filled with people journeying to and 
fro—shuttles plying ceaselessly. For every Canadian who knows 
London there are fifty who are at home in New York. The 
outlook for Canadian nationality, or for the continuance of Canada 
in the British family, would be poor indeed if the view, held by 
many, were sound, that personal and business associations have 
inescapable political consequences. 

There has always been in Canada a feeling, still strong, though 
nothing like as strong as it was, against the United States as a 
political institution. This feeling does not, except in rare cases, 
affect personal and business relationships. The man who rips 
out against the United States for its shortcomings, past and 
present, as an international organisation, may well be found to be 
in intimate personal and business association with Americans 
upon terms of complete amity. The United States that was once 
hated and feared, and is now in some measure disliked, is a 
corporation which is divorced in the Canadian mind from the 
human units that make it up. There is rough justice in this, for, 
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collectively in their official relationship towards Canada, the 
American people, who are individually almost uniformly con- 
siderate and friendly, have shown some unlovely characteristics. 
Historically this is the country which, after the revolution, drove 
the defeated minority into the wilderness, denying them rights 
granted by treaty; which waged the war of 1812 largely for the 
purpose of driving the British from the continent, thus bringing 
the Americans, who had become Canadian, back forcibly into the 
fold; which on more than one occasion permitted armed forces 
unlawfully to assemble on its soil and attack Canada; which 
until comparatively recent times held to the doctrine of ‘‘ manifest 
destiny,” and sought to forward it by making large claims to 
territory, and by penalising trade with Canada by tariff enact- 
ments and the denial of reciprocal trade. These policies, far 
from furthering the ends sought, acted as a stimulant to the 
development of Canadian national feeling, and were the proximate 
cause of Canadian confederation, as must be clear to anyone who 
looks behind the scenes. A big nation forgets its aggressions, 
many of which are inflicted almost absent-mindedly, but a small 
nation broods and remembers. That is why, especially in the 
older provinces, there is a latent feeling against the United States 
as a nation, which can at times be successfully invoked to- the 
furthering of temporary political ends. This feeling has been for 
the moment strengthened by United States indifference in matters 
of trade. These conditions have political significance, as showing 
how absurd are the fears that a political fusion of these countries 
is practicable; but, as I have already said, they have no effect 
whatever on the multiplying and strengthening which goes on 
steadily in the matter of countless associations. 

There are various historical references to the question of the 
absorption of Canada in the United States. There was the Henry 
Clay policy of including the Canadians under the United States 
in 1812. In 1868, Seward, Secretary of State under Lincoln and 
Johnson, stated that he hoped that the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia would result in the expulsion of Britain from the Pacific 
coast and that the absorption of British Columbia in the United 
States would hasten the manifest destiny of Canada. Senator 
Sumner made the suggestion that Britain should compound for 
the Alabama incident during the Civil War by handing over 
Canada to the United States, and the same suggestion was made 
to the English Minister at Washington in 1867. At that time 
American trade and financial policy was designed to force Canada 
into the United States. In 1888 Sir John Macdonald, writing to 
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someone in London whose name I do not recall, expressed the 
opinion that Americans were determined to absorb Canada. 

That, to my mind, has all faded out, and I do not believe there 
is now the slightest feeling of that kind in the United States. 
I cannot find that they have any longer any sense of a ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ” with respect to the rest of the continent. But the evil 
done lives on, and it is still quite easily possible to arouse feelings 
in Canada by suggesting that the Americans still entertain the 
ambition of adding further states to the United States by the 
absorption of Canada. 

I might perhaps talk a little while about some of the resem- 
blances between Canada and the United States; some of the 
things which identify us as both American countries, but with 
different organisations and intentions as to the future. We have 
a common standard of living which profoundly affects our legisla- 
tion. Speaking some years ago, I defined it in this way— 


“We are the joint fashioners and practitioners of what may be 
called American civilisation, which, although in part derived from the 
western civilisation of Europe, is indigenous to the American continent, 
being a product of men, politically free and, in great measure, 
economically free, functioning in keeping with their talents and 
opportunities in a plastic, not a rigid, social and economic environment.” 


We have what critics on this side in Europe denounce as a too 
material civilisation. They suggest that this civilisation, which 
is based upon universal compulsory education and a high standard 
of living, in some way detracts from the spiritual qualities of the 
people. I have never been able to see this. I think most of the 
people who produce anything worth while on this side of the 
Atlantic are surrounded by the benefits of civilisation. I do not 
think that the fact that they have comfortable incomes and 
can take a bath every day seriously militates against their finer 
sensibilities. Why should anyone inveigh against the ambition 
of Americans that everybody should have a comfortable home and 
be protected in some measure from poverty in its direst forms? 
Why should it be held by André Siegfried and others that a wide 
diffusion of comfort lays a hand upon the spiritual qualities of the 
American people? J. D. Whelpley, in his book on British 
American Relations, says— 


“There is fin the British attitude towards the United States] 
always an under-estimate of the spiritual forces at work in America, 
and an over-estimate as to the importance with which material things 
are regarded in that country.” 
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I think that is a very true remark. People from England and 
Europe visiting the United States and Canada—our countries 
are almost identical in this—are very apt to miss certain facts of 
prime importance—notably this fact of a common standard of 
living. Canada and the United States are in this respect practically 
the same country. 

We have, also, a certain attitude in common towards large 
questions of world policy. When I was in Paris in 191g, the 
objections to Article 10 of the Covenant were stated to me by a 
Canadian Cabinet Minister in precisely the terms afterwards 
employed in the United States Senate. He sensed in advance the 
feeling that the people of the United States had towards that 
Article. We know that Canada has been instrumental in securing 
an interpretation of the Article from the Assembly of the League 
of Nations designed in part to meet the wishes of the United 
States. This common attitude towards certain large issues of 
world politics has to be reckoned with. 

It is when we come to questions of trade that we begin to see 
how intimate the relations between the two countries really are. 
Officially they have refused to trade with one another, that is, 
they have built up tariff walls against one another. We had at 
one time an election campaign based on the cry that we were to 
have neither “ truck nor trade with the Yanks”; and for sixty 
or seventy years the Americans have been building up tariff 
walls against us. They have just been putting the coping-stone 
on that monstrosity. We have been retaliating in a lesser way 
against the United States. At first there was bargaining for 
reciprocity in trade, but subsequently they put up tariffs, and we 
did the same. I have heard it argued, with great apparent truth, 
that it was unreasonable to expect countries who compete with 
one another in the world markets to trade with one another. 
There has also been a sentimental preference for British goods 
which has taken the form of a tariff preference. For over thirty 
years there has been such a preference, though it is not very 
extensive in scope; and lately we have increased that preference. 
So much for the public attempt to control trade. But all the time 
the people of Canada and the United States have been trading 
with one another. The percentages of our trade with the United 
States and with England, shown in the following figures, are 
really astonishing, when one bears in mind that this trade between 
the two countries is officially discouraged. 

In 1900, 59°2 per cent. of our imports came from the United 
States and 25-7 from Great Britain. In 1913, two years after 
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Canada had been swept with the cry that we should have no 
truck nor trade with the Americans, the percentage of imports 
was 65 per cent. American. In 1921 it was 69 per cent.; in 1925 
it was 64 per cent.; in 1929 68 per cent. In this last year the 
percentage from Great Britain was only 15 per cent. The total 
imports in 1929 from the United States were 868,012,000 dollars, 
from Great Britain 194,041,000 dollars. 

It is often said that, while it is true that we import most of 
our goods from the United States, we sell more to Great Britain. 
That is not so. The total exports to the United States in 1929 
were 500,167,000 dollars, to Great Britain, 429,730,000 dollars. 
The United States is, therefore, our best market; we sell more 
there than we do to Great Britain. This means that the two 
countries have such a close connection with one another, and trade 
is so mutually advantageous, that it goes over the tariff wall, no 
matter how high it may be. A tariff, if it accomplishes its pur- 
pose, increases the price of the domestic article and builds an 
inclined plane over which imports roll; and that is precisely what 
has happened with respect to trade between Canada and the 
United States. 

We recognise in Canada that there are disadvantages in this 
large volume of trade with the United States, owing to the 
difficulty we meet in settling for our excess of imports. The 
United States has to take pay for them by drawing on our excess 
credits in Great Britain and Europe; and difficulty arises because 
the United States cannot even clear its own exchanges with 
Europe, let alone ours. They have to send Americans to Paris to 
eat and drink up the surplus. This is one of the reasons why 
Canada is trying to enlarge her purchases from England at the 
expense of the United States. Any movement to that end will 
be sympathetically greeted in Canada. 

We are passing through a transitional stage in world economics, 
and a good many things are necessary which are not perhaps ideal. 
There may be something in the argument that the time has come 
for greater artificial encouragement of trade between the nations 
of the British Empire, with limitation of trade with other nations. 
But I can tell you one thing: any time the United States wants 
to destroy any scheme of Empire trade, it can do so. It is as if 
we fill a bath with water, but they can pull the plug any time they 
choose. When the United States gets to the point where it puts 
down tariffs—and this may be nearer than we think—trade will 
flow between Canada and the United States in an immense volume, 
just as naturally as water comes together when you take out a 
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separating wall. I cannot say, however, that I think I shall ever 
see the time when trade between Canada and the United States 
will be free. The difficulty is the extreme economic nationalism 
in the United States, which has developed to the point that they 
are almost relying on embargoes to keep imports out. Their 
economic thinking has got to the point where a case for a tax 
on imports does not have to be made. Produce figures to show 
that imports come in; then as a matter of course they must be 
kept out. And no argument to the contrary has any effect upon 
United States public opinion. The relations between Canada 
and the United States are embittered by that attitude. There 
is undoubtedly at the moment bitter feeling in Canada; and the 
retaliation clauses in the new budget excited a most unholy joy 
in the breasts of people theoretically devoted to free trade. 
Human nature will have its way. 

We have in our statute books provision for reciprocal trade 
relations with the United States, but I do not think anybody in 
Canada would waste any time in trying to make a tariff deal at 
the present time. In 1911 a Canadian public man who broke 
with his party over the reciprocity policy said to me thai his 
reason for opposing it was that while he knew that trade between 
Canada and the United States was a good thing for Canada, he 
also knew that the policy, if adopted, could not endure, because 
the very increase of our trade relations would bring it to an end. 
If we developed a trade in any line of goods which could be 
duplicated in the United States or for which there was a substitute, 
the moment we gained that market we should lose it again by the 
imposition of duties. Trade relations between the two countries 
at the present time are thus very unsatisfactory. Whenever 
there is a little growth of trade going in, the Americans block it. 
Before the late tariff revision a million dollars’ worth of maple 
sugar was sent in yearly; and one would have thought from the 
row raised about it in Congress that the integrity of the American 
Republic was threatened. And yet they will buy five hundred 
million dollars worth of goods from us next year, and we shall buy 
seven or eight hundred million dollars worth of goods from them, 
two-thirds of all our purchases. 

Why is this? Because economically we are closer together 
than any two other countries in the world. I do not think any- 
thing can be done about it permanently. In the long run we shall 
realise that we can trade with one another without -resulting 
political consequences, and that mutual prosperity due to free 
interchange is more to be desired than the narrow and selfish 
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pursuit of national economic advantages, which cannot in fact 
be achieved, no matter how firmly they are pursued. 

Akin to trade is the question of investments. We have in 
Canada over three billion dollars of American money. There are 
people who are alarmed about this. Why? I have never heard 
anybody in Canada who wanted money object to getting it from 
the United States. Our recovery from the War was largely due 
to the fact that we could get American money in large quantities 
and cheaply. We could not get it here. You had not enough 
to go round. It was of extraordinary benefit to Canada at that 
time that we had American capital-coming into our country. 
This movement is not all one way. We have a billion dollars of 
Canadian money invested in the United States. Many of our 
industries are controlled by Boards of Directors made up of both 
Canadians and Americans, all of which indicates the closeness of 
the business relationship. We have transportation facilities in 
common. American wheat comes down the Lakes and canals 
and is shipped from Montreal. When Montreal is blocked, 
Canadian wheat is shipped from American ports. Also innumer- 
able social, educational, and fraternal associations exist in 
common. 

A whole book has been written on American influences in 
Canadian life by Professor W. B. Munro of Harvard, who is a 
Canadian. He makes this observation: that, where you find an 
institution superimposed on Canada, it is apt to be from Great 
Britain, but where it develops naturally it is similar to American 
institutions. Our common and secondary schools resemble those 
of the United States; the universities are more like English 
universities, but the student practices are American. You find 
all over Canada people belonging to the Greek Letter fraternities, 
and with memberships in fraternity clubs in New York and 
Chicago. Our great trade unions are termed international—that 
is, they ignore the boundary line and cover both countries. Why, 
out of 245 members of the Canadian Parliament, are there only 
two Labour members? We have had none of that Labour 
development which has been a marked feature in Australia and 
New Zealand. The international labour movement in Canada 
is against political action. They think they can get further by 
holding up both parties at the same time, following the policy 
of the American Federation of Labour. 

The point I have tried to make, and which I urge you never 
to forget, is that the trade relations and the cultural and educa- 
tional associations, which follow their natural course between 
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kindred people with the same attitude and general outlook on life, 
have nothing to do with our own political conditions nor with our 
relations with the rest of the British Empire. Englishmen should 
stop worrying when they. come out to Canada and find that 
Toronto, which claims to be the most British town in the world, 
is like Buffalo. It doesn’t mean anything except that Toronto 
finds it convenient to be like Buffalo. It has no political meaning 
whatever. 

It may seem reasonable to think that a country which reads 
American newspapers and magazines, goes to movies which are 
ninety per cent. American, and talks American slang, would 
become American. Externally that may appear to be so; but 
there is some quality in the Canadian mind which-automatically 
rejects any political implication in these associations. A 
Canadian goes to one of those movie-shows which prove that 
America won the War. A Britisher in Canada who wanders into 
the audience seethes with rage, and says this thing is going to be 
ruinous to Canada’s connection with the British Empire. The 
Canadian has a good laugh about it. He treats it as a great 
harmless joke. 

When I was a young man I did hear some talk about annexa- 
tion, but for at least thirty years I have not heard anybody talk 
about it, or even suggest it, as a possible future for our country. 
When I read articles in British-papers about American farmers 
going into Western Canada and planning to tear down British 
institutions and unite Canada to the United States I wonder 
where they get this nonsense from. , 

I think Canada is going to play a great rdéle in the future 
development of the world. We are going to be a great nation, 
industrially, commercially, and financially. If you look at a 
globe you will see that we have precisely the same relationship 
to the world that Great Britain has, the same favourable geo- 
graphical position. We have all the resources that Great Britain 
has ever had, and more; and Canadians are themselves a resource- 
ful people. All the new northern lines of communication that 
unite the world will not be far from Canada. The railway that 
is to be opened next year to Hudson Bay will shorten the distance 
between England and China by 1,500 miles. A despatch from 
Canada to-day confirms the report that inquiries are being made 
into the practicability of establishing an air mail between Winni- 
peg and London. Speaking in Calgary in September 1929, I 
ventured the observation that it would not be long before the 
people could leave Winnipeg on Monday morning and dine in 
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London on Tuesday night. My hearers had a good laugh; but 
the prospect is by no means impossible. There is an air route 
from Winnipeg to London, almost in a direct line by way of 
Greenland and Iceland, in which there are not at any one place 
more than 300 miles of open sea to cover. 

Canada, by virtue of her position and resources, and helped 
by the fact that she has not yet succumbed to the idea that 
international trade is war instead of being mutually beneficial, 
is moving steadily out to the front of the great nations of the world. 
In an address Lord Dufferin gave fifty years ago, he talked about 
Canada nestling at the feet of her majestic mother; but that stage 
has long since been passed. We are going to be great in industry, 
great in finance and, I think, great in other ways. I think we are 
going to be great in bringing about and perpetuating a better 
understanding between the English-speaking nations of the world. 
We are American in our own way, and we know the Americans, their 
faults and their good points, and we can meet them in the market- 
place. One of your public men said to me some years ago that 
if Mr. Baldwin had taken a hard-boiled business man from Canada 
with him to Washington, he might have made a better debt settle- 
ment than he did. One of the consequences of the intimate 
relationship between Canada and the United States, which so 
many people deplore, is that it enables us to fill the rdle of inter- 
preter. Inthe moral consolidation of the English-speaking peoples 
the whole of the future rests. I have noticed that all over the 
world English-speaking people naturally tend to take the same 
point of view; and if we can create relations based primarily on 
those between Canada and the United States, we shall create a 
power which may make some of our dreams, or what look like 
dreams, actual realities. You cannot have too many relationships 
between Canada and the United States; the political consequences 
of such relationships, so far from resulting in the absorption of 
Canada into the United States, will operate to make the United 
States part of the larger English-speaking world. 


Summarised record of discussion following : 


COLONEL DAVID CARNEGIE said he had just returned from a visit 
to Canada and he was quite sure that no one who had visited Canada 
could possibly say that either its characteristics or its people resembled 
jelly in any way. There was great strength and resourcefulness in 
Canada, and he endorsed practically everything Mr. Dafoe had said. 


Major HEmmING said that in reading Canadian history one felt 
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that a Canadian ought to hate the United States. After about a 
hundred years of war between the French and English, the foundations 
of English-speaking Canada had been laid by the United Empire 
Loyalists, driven out from the United States, many of them having 
lost members of their families, all of them having lost their material 
goods. There followed later the war of 1812. They had a very high 
regard for the enterprise of the United States, and they shared in the 
American civilisation, which was just as much Canadian. When 
criticisms were directed against the Americans, generally on such 
matters as breakfast foods, and so on, it hit the Canadians with the 
same force, and normally the Canadian resented it and tried to defend 
the American. He had been across Canada with some British Head- 
masters, and had noted that the only time a false note was struck in 
their speeches, usually received with attention and enthusiasm, was 
when slighting remarks were made about Americans. The Canadians 
had instantly taken it upon themselves to correct the speakers. 

Canada was also the American’s best market. She bought 40 per 
cent. of all the steel exported from the United States. The total 
surplus exports from the United States of about a million dollars all 
went to the British Empire. With the rest of the world America’s 
trade was balanced—imports, 3053 million dollars; exports, 3099 
million dollars. Great Britain and Canada accounted for practically 
the entire surplus of exports over imports and Canada for half of that. 

Mr. Dafoe had touched on the financial penetration of Canada by 
American capital. This could be divided under two headings. The 
first was the purchase of Canadian Government stock, national rail- 
ways, and provincial city loans. Canadian credit was high in the 
American market, and comparatively unimportant cities were able to 
borrow money in New York more cheaply than the British Govern- 
ment could. This was purely for investment purposes, with no 
political movement behind it and with no control. The other channel 
_ for American capital was in the control of Canadian industries, either 
through branches of American firms, such as Ford, or by the develop- 
ment of Canadian resources, such as oil. The Royalite Company was 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Some 
concerns were in Canadian hands, but financed by American money, 
and others were in American hands, but in such a way as not to offend 
the Canadians. There was a Canadian subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company with about twenty members of the Board of Directors, 
only four or five of them being Americans. The Americans in many 
cases had taken the Canadians into more than full partnership in such 
concerns, investing money and giving the Canadians control. No 
Canadian deplored this penetration by American capital. English 
capital might try to follow the same plan and enlist the co-operation 
of Canadian executive ability and also of Canadian capital itself, of 
which there was a tremendous amount. 

Canada and the United States were materially one, and the material 
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civilisation which M. Siegfried deplored was also in many ways Canada’s 
goal. Healthy homes and beautiful cities and so on were their common 
aim. In other ways Canada was quite distinct from the United States 
and was based on British traditions. The system of law was entirely 
based on British tradition, and there were many other ideals based on 
British tradition. Because in material things Canada sought the same 
ends as the United States, these other ties that bound Canada to the 
Empire need not be considered in danger. 


Mr. K. Linpsay said that in going through either Canada or the 
United States he felt that he was going through the New World as 
opposed to the Old World. The minor differences between Canada 
and the United States seemed to him of far less significance than the 
difference between the European and North American view of life as 
raised by M. Siegfried. He thought the most precious thing in Canada 
was certainly that sentiment of Canadian nationality, especially as it 
developed in art and to a lesser extent in education, which Mr. Dafoe 
had emphasised. The Chairman had expressed the differences in 
educational matters in two recent articles in the Times, and they were 
fundamental. 

In questions of trade, anyone visiting Canada grew sick of hearing 
' of the incompetence of British commercial practice and trade generally. 
He had found three out of five cases, as put before him by commercial 
travellers, would not hold water, but there remained a fundamental 
psychological difference in the approach to the problem; the European 
and Canadian did not speak the same language in these matters, while 
the Canadian and the American did speak the same language. 


Dr. NEWBOLD pointed out that there were really five Canadas— 
the maritime provinces, French Canada, Toronto, the prairie provinces, 
and British Columbia. He did not agree with Mr. Lindsay: it was 
very pleasant in the United States, but he felt very much at home in 
Canada. He had visited Canada four years ago, and had made an 
extended tour for economic studies, and since that time, as a contributor 
to another Winnipeg paper, it had been his endeavour to eradicate the 
misconceptions which sometimes cropped up in Canada with regard to 
the British Labour movement, and to counteract, in England as well as 
in Canada, the idea that the United States was going to absorb Canada. 
It was inconceivable that this could take place without a revolution 
in the constitutional system of the United States. Canada was much 
too big an entity to absorb, and it would also greatly strengthen the 
middle western element, which would be far from pleasing to the older 
ideas and institutions of the east coast of America. 

It was inevitable that Canada should import commodities from the 
United States and that the United States should import increasing 
quantities of raw material from Canada. He had been shown a map 


1 «Education in America,’’ Times, June 16th and 17th, 1930. 
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by a Canadian geologist in Ottawa to demonstrate why United States 
money was bound to be invested in Canada. On the one hand, in the 
U.S.A. there was coal, readily accessible, and oil, and iron, while wood 
pulp and minerals from Canada were indispensable to the United 
States. The connection between the two countries would inevitably 
become closer, but Canada was emerging more and more as one of the 
most important industrial and financial centres of the world. 

Perhaps the most astute business community to be found anywhere 
was in the city of Montreal, rivalled only by Toronto. These people 
were a connecting link between Great Britain and the United States, 
and he would suggest that people going to America should first go to 
see the common cousins in Canada and learn their point of view. This 
was the right way to get to know the Americans. It was the réle 
of the Canadians to act as a point of union and avert the danger of 
rivalry between Great Britain and the United States. 


THE CHAIRMAN said he would like to make a few remarks, as pro- 
vocative as he could make them, to serve as a foil for Mr. Dafoe’s 
reply. The text of Mr. Dafoe’s address had been to the effect that 
Canada was very like the United States and would become increasingly 
so, but that England must not be worried, because their very likeness 
would enable Canada to be an interpreter of America. He himself, 
in going back to Canada after twelve years’ absence, had been much 
more struck by Canada’s unlikeness to America. He believed that Mr. 
Dafoe’s message was less and less needed. It was true that, in economic 
matters, Canadian and American thinking, methods of business, and 
organisation of industry were very much alike, and for that reason, 
perhaps, Canada had a tremendous part to play in the economics 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Economic co-operation 
between Canada and Great Britain would have to be based on the 
Canadian’s ability to educate Great Britain in some of the principles 
of American civilisation and American business methods, of which an 
interpretation was very much needed in Great Britain. But in politics 
and social relations, if the Canadian was going to be a specially good 
interpreter of America it must be because of his unlikeness to both 
the United States and England, rather than because of his affinity to 
either of these countries. 

Mr. Dafoe had said that if Mr. Baldwin had gone to Washington 
with a hard-boiled Canadian business man he would have got more 
out of the Americans, but his (the speaker’s) experience had been that 
the representatives of the Canadian Government who were most 
successful in dealing with the United States Government were those 
who were the least hard-boiled and the most unlike anything south of 
the border. 

Canada was transforming the American system of common schools, 
wrenching it more and more away from its traditional character and 
making it something new and distinct, perhaps influenced by the more 
English element in the universities. 
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In undertaking a missionary campaign against the misunderstanding 
in Great Britain of the affinitics between Canada and the United States, 
Mr. Dafoe should also undertake to convince people of the distinctive 
character of Canadian nationality and its distinctive political outlook, 
which was more and more differentiating it from the United States. 

Many of the historical analogies used had been misleading. The 
quotation from Madison on the position of the dominions might as 
easily have been made from Edmund Burke. And the dislike voiced 
by Canadians and Americans for Article 10 had been expressed with 
greater fervour in 1919 by Lord Robert Cecil himself. 

The members of the audience were exceedingly grateful to Mr. 
Dafoe for taking so much trouble, during the stress of the Imperial 
Press Conference, in preparing such an excellent address. 


Mr. Dafoe, in reply, said that the stress he had laid upon the fact 
that the Canadians were an American people did not imply that they 
were duplicates of the Americans. With a sort of common tradition 
they had developed along their own lines. There were differences in 
social, educational, and political values, very much, in his opinion, 
to the advantage of the Canadians. They had evolved from the 
British system of government something infinitely more adaptable 
' than the stereotyped pre-revolutionary system of the United States. 
The remark about the hard-boiled Canadian had been made to him in 
London. 

It was very inaccurate to regard the people of the United States as 
deficient in a knowledge of the values of life and in culture, and inferior 
in this respect. Anyone moving in United States university circles 
would realise the force of this statement. There were millions of 
people in the United States who maintained a civilisation and social 
organisation quite equal to that which obtained in England or Canada. 

The differences in political values to which reference had been made 
did not really touch his main argument, that the United States and 
Canada were to a large extent kindred people, both related to Great 
Britain ; and their close connection, so far from causing any disruption 
of the English-speaking race, was the best guarantee of approaching 
union and of co-operation in world affairs that would be more and 
more strengthened as the years went on. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CIVILISATION 
Address given at a General Meeting on June 17th, 1930 
By M. ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
Mr. G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy in the Chair. 


My subject may appear somewhat ambitious, since by includ- 
ing both America and Europe I have left little of the world out- 
side; but if I attempt to speak on such a question it is simply 
because during the last four or five years I have talked of these 
things every day. In France not a day passes without our 
discussing this question of the relations between Europe and 
America. In 1929 I was in the United States for six months, and 
daily I discussed the same question with Americans, so that, 
although I do not claim any mastery of the subject, I have at 
least analysed my own reactions and also the reactions of the 
Americans to whom I spoke of it. If you will allow me, I shall 
simply tell you what I have seen and, perhaps more important, 
what, as a Frenchman and a European, I have felt. 

In attempting to sum up the question I think I may say that 
during the last thirty years two facts of enormous significance 
have emerged. The first is that America, especially in the last 
fifteen years, has created a new method of production which 
involves also a new conception of life, or if she has not actually 
created the method she is at least the first to apply it on a 
large scale. The second fact is that America has in consequence 
become the richest and probably the most powerful country in 
the world. 

By reaction, Europe has become conscious of something which, 
since unity sounds over-optimistic, I can only call its existence 
and its individuality. When we speak of Europe it means some- 
thing definite, and when I am in America I think of it as a unit. 
When I come back from America my standpoint changes a little, 
andIamnotsosure. I cannot see the wood for the trees. From 
a distance of two thousand miles Europe certainly appears to 
mean something, and the question arises as to how far Europe 
is threatened by this new American conception of life. Will 
Europe be able to resist? She can, of course, resist by becoming 
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Americanised, but is there any way of resisting without becoming 
Americanised ? 

This is probably the greatest problem of our time. It is not 
a political question because, whichever solution we arrive at, it 
is going to affect our whole manner of life, our relations with 
people and, what is more important, our relations with ideas; 
a question of our own individuality. It is a question of interest 
to every European. 

It is quite a new problem, this problem of America and Europe. 
I would not yet claim the veneration due to an ancestor, but my 
first visit to America was in 1898—thirty-two years ago—when 
it was still the America of the nineteenth céntury and something 
quite different from the America of the twentieth century. In 
1898 I could still recognise the American described by Paul 
Bourget in Outremer ; it was a country with which the America 
of to-day has nothing in common. 

What was this America of 1898? It was the end of a period, 
not the beginning. In my opinion it was the last phase of nine- 
teenth-century civilisation. In 1898 the United States was still 
. politically a second-rate Power. France, for example, had only 
a plenipotentiary there. Our first Ambassador went out at the 
end of 1898. 

Moreover, the impression that it left was distinctly exotic 
and half colonial. The America of the nineteenth century was 
entirely preoccupied with the conquest of the continent : foreign 
affairs scarcely existed. Types which now belong to the past 
still flourished. One cannot find them to-day. They belong to 
the stage and the novel. There was the uncle who left Europe 
without a cent in his pocket, and then one day you heard that the 
good soul had died and left you a million dollars. There was the 
eccentric millionaire : in these days of billionaires and trillionaires 
he would cut a very poor figure. There was also the planter of 
the South with his negroes. One was not so far away from the 
slave days. In 1898 New Orleans had still the atmosphere of a 
defeated city. Twelve years later it had become Babbitt’s home 
town. Then there were gold-miners and cow-boys, and, above 
all, the Western mystic, 2 type which no longer survives. One 
still had the West and all it stood for. As one went further west 
one found more life, more liberty, more chances of making money, 
more chances of success. I saw that West. It was energetic, 
free, exotic, licentious even, a country I have never found again. 
When I re-visited America I went as far as I could, as far as the 
Pacific Ocean, without finding the West; there was even less 
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liberty than in the East. I was always doing something forbidden 
—smoking a cigarette and so on. In this many Americans are 
like me; they look to the West for liberty, but they do not find 
it; something is lacking, and they return to New York, so that 
nowadays that is where the real spirit of the West is found—in 
New York, among the Irish, Italians, Jews and the rest. The 
West has been abandoned to Mr. Babbitt, the Kiwanis and the 
Rotary Clubs. 

This America of the past was eccentric, it was genial, it was 
attractive. It was both rich and poor. It was both orderly and 
disorderly. There was organisation, and yet the minds of people 
were anarchical. It was colonial and it was much nearer us. 
That is the point I wish to make as I approach the real subject of 
my examination. In the nineteenth century Europe was still 
the spiritual home of the Americans—or rather England, since 
they spoke the English language and read English literature and 
the English writers. Lincoln, Thoreau, Emerson, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and other contemporary writers, if they owed much to 
America also owed much to this country, and they recognised 
in England their spiritual home. In thirty years that has entirely 
changed, and the cause of the change is the new conception of 
production. In the old days the problem was to conquer 
adventurously a whole continent, now it is the organisation of 
methods of production. Instead of Lincoln and Hill there are 
organisers of the type of Ford and Sloane : America has become a 
method and a system. 

How did this come about? Europe is no longer the inspira- 
tion. The Americans have not created the system, but they 
have exploited it, and can rightly say, in speaking of this system 
of production, “‘ We did it.” It is perfectly true. They owe us 
very little, and they know it. Ford and the rest seem strangers 
to us. Lincoln we could understand, with his Bible, his A’sop’s 
fables and his simple life. Every Frenchman understands when 
he speaks. With these Americans we had a common ground of 
memories. But in the presence of a man like Ford, though I 
admire his strength, I do not understand him. His reactions, his 
sympathies, his antipathies, his ideals, the way he treats his men, 
his methods of production, all are strange to me, and when he 
tells me what I ought to aim at, I feel a sort of horror. If he tells 
me I must be like that—well, I cannot doit. I should never have 
had this sensation thirty years ago. 

In those thirty years there has been another change. The 
centre of gravity of the United States has shifted. In the old 
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days it was in the East, now it has passed to the Middle West. 
Every ten years in America they have a census, and give the centre 
of gravity by means of a little cross on the map. That cross is 
now near Chicago in the west of Indiana—not in New York, 
Boston, or east of the Alleghanies, but in the centre of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. This means a great deal. It means that America, 
instead of turning its eyes outwards, is looking in on itself. This 
whole region in the centre of America lives upon its own produce, 
sells goods to its own customers, needs no foreign food and 
certainly no foreign ideals. 

In the old days the East was pressing West, but now when 
people from the West go to New York and the Atlantic States and 
settle and make money they bring their own ideas with them as 
well as their own way of living, and even their own physical 
characteristics. There seems to be a definite type of Middle 
Western American; he has a round face, business eyes behind 
‘spectacles, and is the most perfect incarnation of the old phleg- 
matic Englishman. These Western Americans bring their 
influence to the East, and it is an influence coming from a part 
‘ of the country to which European ideas do not penetrate. In 
this the difference between the Atlantic States and the West is 
noticeable. The former take some interest in Europe, but the 
latter practically none. They know there are such countries as 
France and England, but even when they come over they probably 
travel too fast to notice much difference between England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. To go as fast as that is one way 
of realising the unity of Europe, but otherwise it is not very 
instructive. They come primarily to show us what we ought 
to do. Europe should do away with kings and follow their 
republican example. They have much to say and much to teach, 
and we French are learning every day, for during these last few 
years we have become extremely respectful of American methods 
of production. 

What are these American methods of production? We speak 
of them as if they could be applied impartially to all countries, 
but this is incorrect. The position of America is unique. She 
benefits by particular circumstances which do not exist in Europe, 
and especially by the enormous abundance of raw material. On 
the other hand, until two or three years ago at least, she had never 
had an adequate supply of labour, which means that American 
labour has always been very expensive. In America you can 
waste natural resources. To me it is the traditional country of 
waste. I do not know if you have ever seen an American eating 
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a chicken, but if you have you will understand. At the same 
time they are obliged to be sparing of the efforts of their men, 
because men are expensive. If an American did not spare his 
men, as an employer he would be immediately out of the running. 
He would not survive even for a few months. This is extremely 
important, because the problem of production is to obtain a good 
return on production with wages which are the highest in the 
world. In Europe the exact contrary holds good. We have not 
many natural resources and cannot waste goods, but we can be 
wasteful of men, because we have only too many. The American 
is obliged to use machinery, the European can do without. That 
is the fundamental difference between the two countries. 

The Americans have solved the problem by an agglomeration 
of methods the names of which are neither English nor French. 
For instance, Rationalisation—a word invented by the Germans. 
In rationalisation I distinguish four separate operations. The 
first is the use of machinery. Machinery diminishes the number 
of men employed, and if wages are very high this is a necessity. 
In America, the call of the machine is constant and steady. The 
second operation—here again the word is not very good—is 
known as Taylorisation. When you employ a man and pay him 
five or six dollars a day it is your business to see that he does five 
or six dollars’ worth of work. If he does ten dollars’ worth you 
win, if only four you lose. There must always be someone behind 
a man to see that he does what he is paid for, and the Americans 
do this every day of the year. The third operation is Standardisa- 
tion, which allows of mass production. If you spend a lot of 
capital in machinery you cannot produce many types of goods. 
A few models must be produced in huge quantities, and you will 
find that anything which is not produced under the sign of the 
mass is not American. The last point is financial concentration. 
To deal efficiently with the problem of production you must take 
the large view, and this can only be done with financial control. 
That is why financial control has been the aim of Americans for 
many years, and why American business is becoming more and 
more concentrated financially. It is not a question of huge 
factories and concentrated plant, but of unity of direction in the 
minds of the men, and unity of minds indicates unity of financial 
control. 

You may perhaps think that as a Frenchman I am, in my 
effort to understand, applying the rules of logic to intractable 
material. At first indeed we do tend to regard these Americans 
as potential disciples of Descartes; they seem logical like the 
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French. But we are making a mistake. If one were to mention 
Descartes to some American captain of industry he would probably 
say, ‘I have never heard of him. Won’t you introduce me? ” 
The American does not approach the problem in the same way. 
As a Frenchman I see it from without and try to understand it 
from without, but the American resembles our conception of the 
Englishman—he proceeds by experiment. If one method does 
not work he tries another. In this field he is a disciple of the 
English, not of the French. It is an excellent method if one is 
rich, if one has time and if one has masses of raw material. Then 
one can afford to make mistakes. America has all these things— 
plenty of time, plenty of capital, plenty of raw material. If we 
go into things closely we realise that American achievement is 
not of the perfect. accuracy required by the French engineers of 
the Polytechnic. 

Two things are typical of America. The first is the mass. 
America lives under the star of the mass. If a thing cannot be 
done in great numbers it cannot succeed in America, because 
their methods produce effects only if they can be employed in 
mass production series. 

The second characteristic is the spirit of progress. In the 
average American it is amazing. I am not speaking of spiritual 
or intellectual matters, in which the American often is a man of 
the past, of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, shy and distrust- 
ful of intellectual progress. He says he likes it, but he doesn’t. 
It is in material things that he is a man of progress, and he spends 
all his time on new methods. If he did not do so he would at 
once lose his place. For him it is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
When Europe sees the same necessity perhaps it will become more 
progressive; and the European mentality is capable of progress 
not only mechanically, but also intellectually. 

This is a very short review of America as I see it. Probably 
other people will tell us afterwards that they see it in a different 
way. 

Now for the comparison with Europe. Even without discuss- 
ing in detail what Europe is, where it begins and where it finishes, 
there is one factor which convinces us that everything typical of 
America must be the contrary of what is typical of Europe. 
Geographically Europe is highly articulated instead of homo- 
geneous. It is only necessary to look at the map. Politically 
America has achieved unity. Even Canada is so far included in 
the system that the North American Continent may be regarded 
as a political unity, with all the. consequent advantages. In 
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Europe there are twenty or thirty nationalities, and nationality 
in Europe means many things—language, culture, and, as you 
well know, customs with high duties and tariff walls. Anyone 
who has visited Central Europe in the years just after the War 
knows what a frontier means. After passing several frontiers 
one is very lucky to have anything left on one’s body. Again, 
Europe and America are psychologically quite different. Europe 
is all individuality, and America all conformity. America may 
belong religiously to nonconformist bodies, but economically and 
probably spiritually Americans believe in conformity. Paul 
Morand writes that “ Europe is selfish, envious, democratic and 
disunited, as all old peninsulas, a curious and microscopic spectacle, 
as seen from outside, when more and more the world belongs to 
massive continents, Africa, Chinese Asia, North America, which 
assume the shape of a club or a tomahawk. Europe wrecked by 
modern explosives, by thirst for money and the spirit of revolu- 
tion has become ugly: but she is our mother.” It is a little 
pessimistic, but that is how I see Europe, geographically 
articulated, politically diversified and psychologically individu- 
alistic. 

You now understand why we cannot exploit mass production. 
We are not fitted by nature todoso. We have too many different 
markets separated by customs, too many civilisations with differ- 
ent needs. Conformity is no good for a continent like Europe. 
In Europe production is dominated by politics, in America politics 
are dominated by production. In America some people regard 
politics as an isolated activity, others as something of a joke. 
Production is what really interests them. In Europe there is 
another factor unknown in America. We are interested in terri- 
tories because we are short of territories. The essential figure 
to quote is probably the number of inhabitants per square mile. 
In America there are thirteen to the square kilometre, in Western 
Europe more than a hundred. The consequence is a fight for 
territory. It is of interest to us, but of no interest to Americans, 
If they have not enough they just move on a bit further and get 
some more, so that conquest of territory is nothing to them and 
they cannot understand our problem. It is financial influence, 
not territory, that counts in America. 

Here again there is a difference of approach. In Europe it 
is easier to share another man’s wealth than to grow one’s own 
wealth, and that is why we have socialists. In America it is 
easier to produce money than to share it. The line of least 
resistance is to work and produce for oneself, while in Europe 
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the line of least resistance is to attack the other man and share 
with him. 

There is another characteristic which America does not share, 
and in this you English are more European than anybody, except 
perhaps the French. It is the sense of the past. The past is 
living in the present. We live among old buildings, built some- 
times on the traces of even older buildings. In the south of 
France are Roman temples built on the ruins of Greek temples 
and sometimes of Pagan temples of a still earlier epoch. We 
love the past, we reverence it, and we do not see anything odd in 
saying so. The Americans, of course, speak of Washington and 
the Revolution, but I remember a story told by Mr. Wickham 
Steed, whom I see in a corner. He asked, in the middle of Cali- 
fornia, what was the oldest political recollection of his fellow 
travellers, and they told him, the McKinley Tariff. If one’s earliest 
political memory is only forty years old one cannot understand 
people whose memories go back two thousand years. One’s 
respect for values is not the same. When Mr. Ford says one 
should get away from recollections of the past I do not follow 

‘him, because I have a respect for historic traditions. French or 
English, we have it in our blood; the power of the past is over us 
and will not let us go. 

All this helps to explain the unique advantages of production 
in America. In Europe diversity handicaps production. The 
advantages of European civilisation handicap production. One 
begins to understand that the problem of American production 
is one thing and the problem of civilisation is another. The 
great mistake made by many Americans is to see only a single 
problem, that of production. By proving their production to 
be better, they think they have proved their civilisation to be 
better. This is a fallacy. I tell them, ‘ Well, I allow you all 
your bathrooms and bath-tubs and miles of telephone and all 
the rest of it. That is all very well, but it doesn’t mean culture.” 
And they reply, “ My poor fellow, your culture will not save you 
if you neglect production.” 

The question is, Are we going to save ourselves by adopting 
American methods of production? Can we do it? This brings 
me to my second point—whether Europe can compete with 
America in the economic sense. First, in what does America 
compete successfully with Europe? The answer is plain. America 
succeeds whenever she can substitute machinery for human 
intelligence. When she cannot do that she is defeated by her 
high wages. She does not try to produce anything in small 
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numbers. When only small numbers can be produced she does 
not attempt it, or does so behind a Chinese wall of customs, which 
means that she cannot compete. American methods prohibit 
anything made to order or to measure: and that is where Europe 
succeeds. I can tell you when we French succeed : it is when the 
cost of the raw material is but a small proportion of the price of 
the finished article, and when the necessity of relying on individual 
workmanship is correspondingly great. We succeed whenever 
a great variety of samples and models is required, whenever it is 
necessary to make superior and expensive qualities, and especially 
when anything has to be made to order. America succeeds with 
quantity and Europe with quality. 

Another point: can America succeed in quality as well? 
Certainly the “ cheap and nasty” reproach does not hold good 
here. America turns out excellent products, but only under the 
angle of quantity. Nothing is produced except in large numbers. 
America will always be able to make an article of high quality 
at the intersection of quality and quantity. I think (it is their 
own expression) they are bound to be “ quantity minded.” It 
would be extremely difficult for Americans to be “ quality 
minded.” Goods will be produced only if they are for every 
American. They can be of good quality, but not what in France 
is called simply “ quality.” 

On the other side, can Europe succeed in quantity? I think 
she can where the unit of production is essential. In the spinning 
business with the spindle, for instance, or with a unit of production 
like the blast furnace, but when it is simply a question of mass 
production she cannot compete. Citroen, for example, in France, 
does exactly what Ford does in America: he has the same work- 
men and his engineers are just as clever, but he cannot get the 
same price. The great quantity is missing. Europe cannot 
compete unless she creates a united market. This united market 
may be a Utopia of the future. Six months after the proposals 
for a tariff truce of Geneva I dare not speak of it. 

Then there is the question of high wages or low wages. Which 
will succeed in future? The lower or the higher? Sir Charles 
Dilke, after going round the world in 1868 said, “I have seen 
everywhere the man whose food costs 6s. winning against the man 
whose food costs 6d.” American wages are two or three times as 
high as in Europe. Will the American win against Europe? 
It is difficult to say. He will win every time mass is a factor of 
production, but without that factor Europe will come into its 
own again. 
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On my last trip to America in October, 1929, I visited the New 
England States and listened daily to the story of “ unfair com- 
petition.” The other fellow is producing more cheaply, and it 
seems simply disgusting! Europe was producing things more 
cheaply, and they were asking for a tariff wall; and they have got 
it. If they were not threatened by European competition they 
would not want this Chinese wall: it shows that though America 
is successful in some lines she is not successful in all. It is false 
to think that she is successful everywhere. If that tariff wall 
were destroyed to-morrow it might benefit America in the long 
run, but in the next ten or twelve years many industries would 
inevitably go under. 

I will conclude this part of my address by saying that I think 
we can succeed in the domain of quality and in the domain of 
quantity when mass production is not essential. Our machinery 
and technology are as good, our brains probably better, though 
that is a difficult matter to decide. The American is a clever 
man, and if we did not know it already, he would tell us so. He 
is a clever man and knows his job. He worships progress and 

‘understands machinery. He is a great organiser, a great Taylor- 
iser, a great producer and captain of industry, but he is probably 
not a creative man. The creative mind exists still, and it exists 
in Europe. It is Europe that creates new ideas and new art. 
In an American store everything done in series is American; but 
everything showing artistic taste and artistic invention is always 
European, English, French, Italian, or Czechoslovakian. The 
Americans have a genius for inventing machinery, but Europe 
has the genius of creation. 

Let us now consider whether America will ever achieve this 
genius of creation, or whether her system of production is prevent- 
ing it. I have been very much impressed by several aspects of 
American civilisation. The first is the standard of living, so well 
known that I will not deal with it at length. They have the 
highest standard of living in the world. Their wages are the 
highest on the planet. America has also the greatest equipment 
in natural and manufactured goods. I will give you the stock 
quotations : America with 5-6 per cent. of the surface of the world 
and 6 per cent. of the population has 70 per cent. of the oil, 54 per 
cent. of the copper, 44 per cent. of the coal, half the pig-iron and 
steel, 63 per cent. of the cotton, 61 per cent. of the Indian corn, 
70 per cent. of the rubber and about three-quarters of the silk. 
These figures give an average of 60 per cent. and show the very 
high equipment. Again, according to last year’s statistics, there 
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were in 1928, in 27 million homes, 18 million bath-tubs, 15,300,000 
electric irons, 6,828,000 vacuum cleaners, 5 million washing 
machines, 4,900,000 electric fans, 2,600,000 electric radiators, 
4,540,000 electric toasters and 755,000 electric refrigerators. 
Coming to motor-cars, I hardly dare mention the figure. Accord- 
ing to statistics there is a motor-car for every four persons and 
eight-tenths of a person. In that proportion are counted New 
York and Philadelphia and Chicago, where people have hardly 
any advantage in possessing cars, so the real statistics would be 
a motor-car for three persons. Last year the General Motors 
Company was working to develop the “‘ two-cars consciousness.” 
A decent person is not satisfied with one car, but must have two. 
With telephones, radios, and so on, it is the same thing. 

This raises the problem, which is ‘extremely important: Are 
Americans happy? If to be happy it is sufficient to own an 
infinity of produce and labour-saving devices, the Americans 
should be the happiest people in the world. It would be proved 
by my statistics. With six million vacuum cleaners one must 
be happy. But there is another side to the question. Though 
produce is plentiful, easily obtainable, and cheap, there is one 
thing which is, on the contrary, prohibitive, and that is the service 
of another man. One cannot obtain the services of a cook or of 
a servant. Life in America has become intensely democratic. 
I used to think Western Europe was democratic, but I have 
changed my mind. The only democratic country is America. 
Every man is working for himself, no one for another. He may 
be working for the system of production, but he is not working 
for any other man. If your happiness in life depends on being 
helped, do not go to America. One can get co-operative help, 
but it is extremely difficult to get any personal help. The 
immigration laws have brought a change into American life. 
They have succeeded too well in eliminating labour. They have 
found the new labour-saving devices which every American seeks, 
but you know the kind of life that leads to. Everything is 
mechanised, and one can succeed only by becoming mechanised 
too. The New York apartments are typical. There is no 
kitchen, only a kitchenette, no dining-room but a dining alcove, 
where one can eat a boiled egg, but nothing much more. It isa 
thing of the past to have one’s own cooking apparatus. The 
kitchens may sooner or later be centralised, and the unity of the 
home is thereby threatened. I have seen many of my colleagues, 
professors in America, with a good salary, a good house, one or 
two motor-cars, but with no servant. They have not the “ one- 
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cook consciousness.”” They are obliged to do everything them- 
selves. This is a changed life, bringing new problems and, at 
the same time, a certain hardness of conception, which is distinctly 
American. Americans will tell you they are happy, but after 
a man has told you three or four times how happy he is, it becomes 
suspicious. I have seen a great number of these people coming 
to Europe, where with the same means they can do about twice 
what they did in America, or the same with half the means. 
They will tell you they find something more genuine, simpler. 
They come in great numbers, and do not always return. So the 
question of wealth is settled in favour of the new continent, but 
the question of happiness is still open. I am not sure that in the 
latter problem America is any nearer a solution than we are. 
Another phenomenon of intense importance is the réle of the 
individual. It is changing extremely fast, and I have been a 
long time in understanding it. Standardisation cannot succeed 
if it is adopted by the producers alone. One cannot be a standard- 
iser by oneself. Everybody must accept standardisation. Other- 
wise it is much the same thing as having the only telephone in a 
‘city. In the first place, standardisation must be accepted by 
all producers. As Secretary of State for Commerce, President 
Hoover showed his comprehension of the problem by bringing 
many types of articles down from two or three hundred to ten or 
twenty and even three or four. There were formerly fifty-five 
types of- basket for collecting grapes, against the present four. 
There were fifty kinds of hospital beds, against the present two 
or three. There is only one kind of blanket for all the hotels of 
America, as I myself know. Everywhere it is the same thing, 
and it means progress in production. President Hoover is a 
genius in this domain, because he understands that if you want the 
benefits of standardisation everybody must be a standardiser. 
This has been understood by American employers, and they have 
done as he wanted. But, above all, the buyer also must accept 
standardisation, for if the customer resists it will not be a success. 
The American, of course, resists to some extent, and in every 
firm two points of view are felt, that of the employer who wants 
to produce less and less variety of models, and that of the seller, 
who is in direct touch with the customers. He asks for a great 
number of models because it is easier to sell a variety of models. 
The victory, however, goes to standardisation, and it is now 
accepted by every American. The logic of the system is inevitable. 
One is caught up in the system and cannot escape. Willing or 
not, one is obliged to acquiesce. Without accepting the system 
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of production one cannot have the goods produced. It is the. 
tragedy of the Americans that they are themselves becoming 
standardised. Having achieved standardisation of products, 
they have now to face standardisation by products. This is 
true in spite of all assertions to the contrary, and this funda- 
mental preoccupation with large numbers affects their whole 
lives. The American can succeed only by doing things in great 
numbers; a formula which applies not only in industry, but also 
in the publishing of books. Of course, a book will pay better if 
it is read by many than if read by only a few, and in writing a 
book, therefore, it is the many to whom one must try to appeal. 
What is the use of a book’s being refined if no one reads it? It 
must be read by millions of Americans. The logic of production 
comes also into education. I have talked with many professors, 
and they tell me that in a university of twenty or thirty thousand 
people one cannot escape the law of numbers. Socrates had 
twenty or thirty disciples to talk with. How can one even see 
twenty thousand Americans? In discussing the radio in educa- 
tion they describe it as an immense progress to be allowed to speak 
to people without seeing them. I do not see it like that. I 
would much rather see you than speak to you without seeing you. 
Tf one’s audience is invisible one begins to lose the sense of speak- 
ing to individuals at all. Then, again, the professors cannot 
know the students and the students cannot know the professors. 
I once asked a friend at a certain university whether he often 
talked with the President : he replied that there were a thousand 
professors, and the President could not possibly know them all. 
This is mass production in education. It can achieve very fine 
things, but it is something entirely alien to our conception of 
education and to the old tradition of a teacher’s personal influence. 
The sense of individuality cannot be encouraged in America. A 
publisher, with a smile, told me—‘‘ We Americans encourage 
individuality because we encourage everything, but we do not 
like it because it is not according to rule.” Individuality is 
outside the system. They have indeed a system of culture, 
but it is to a large extent abandoned to women: according to a 
current point of view, a man does not need culture, he goes to 
business; and the women attend lectures. Anyone who has 
lectured in America will remember the enormous percentage 
of women in the audiences. The men are busy with more serious 
things. 

The individual undergoes a very interesting process. He 
is taken into the system and cannot get out. If he wants to lead 
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an individual life and have things done to measure and to order, 
well, he can do it, but he must be specially rich. The benefits 
of an individual life and individual taste are reserved for the few 
very rich people only. They are too expensive for the rest. But 
if the individual accepts standardisation and lives the life of every- 
body else, if he is willing to have the same car as everybody else, 
the same coat and the same hat, then he will be comfortable, but 
he may lose his sense of individuality. 

There has been a revolution in American methods of travel. 
More and more they cease to go alone. They travel in groups, 
perfectly organised. Not the vulgar tripper business by any 
means. They have brilliantly organised parties of eminent 
people, distinguished professors and so on. , They are taken to 
Europe, and from country to country, to Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and everywhere the process is repeated : hotel, lectures, sight- 
seeing, the President of the Republic, if there is one; and they 
will have nothing to do for themselves either physically or 
intellectually. That is the great danger. The American under 
this system is losing his sense of effort. Several people have 
observed this. Count Keyserling said that the Americans appeared 
to him to be devitalised. The American thinks he has great 
individual strength and character, probably he has, but in his 
private life he is threatened with the loss of his sense of effort, 
and individuality is not required if you accept being like every- 
body and having everything done for you. You have simply to 
wait, and then, when you press a button, everything will be done. 

The effect of standardisation on American civilisation is greater 
than is generally thought. It is a civilisation of production, and 
it is dominated by the ethics of production. I do not say that 
the American is more cynical or more materialistic than other 
men: I should be ready to call him an idealist, but the ideal is 
a material one, and when one speaks to him of idealism and tries 
to find the real translation of the word, one finds him thinking 
of it as material progress. The moral and social consequences 
are enormous. The real aim is success and material production. 
There is nothing specially egoistic about it, but the value of a 
man is decided by his success in material and productive affairs. 
They may say they give greater importance to things of the spirit 
and of the mind, but I do not think it is so. The danger for 
America is that her values are material and social, and up to now 
it is organised capital which has done everything. It dominates 
production and methods of education, modes of thought and even 
ideals. The ideals recommended in the Press always tend to 
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more production. There are people who protest and refuse to 
accept them, but in five or six years’ time they give in and enter 
the service of the great machine. One will be in the Press, another 
in the university, another in the pulpit, all serving the machine ! 
Sooner or later such adhesion appears iiresistible. 

I am pessimistic because these American methods make me 
afraid. They remind me of an incident in a French play: a man 
is reading through his own will with the Notary Public, and as he 
listens he remarks, ‘‘ This document all the time keeps alluding to 
my death!’’ When I read about America it is my death they 
keep alluding to. Everything I like, everything I think essential, 
is threatened by that system. If material progress is to be 
achieved only at the expense of individuality, of soul and of mind, 
then I think the price is enormous. That is why I would offer 
some resistance. It is instructive to remember what happened to 
the Japanese seventy-five years ago. They recognised that if 
they wanted to survive they would have to accept Western 
methods. They have accepted and adopted them, but they kept 
a sort of inner light, a sort of national ideal, which they never 
relinquished. They accepted mechanisation, but they kept 
their religion and their culture, and I think they have been 
successful. ‘ 

The problem is the same, I suppose, for Europe. In certain 
domains we must follow America. We must modernise and 
standardise and adopt mass production, but at the same time we 
must retain our individuality of soul and intellect. This is vitally 
important. It is a matter for a new technique, new methods, new 
politics. American civilisation is something so entirely new that 
it is more than a page of history. It is an epoch, the American 
epoch, entirely new to the rest of the world. Do we, ourselves, 
think Europe is sufficiently interesting to survive? That is the 
question I now put before you. 


Summarised record of discussion following : 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he did not quite agree with M. 
Siegfried with regard to the disappearance of the Western type. He 
thought Western life still retained some charm and offered some scope 
for the individual. It was not the best Westerners who went back to 
New York. 

He had been speaking in New York, Washington and Philadelphia 
a few years before, and had been told that, as soon as he went across 
the Alleghanies, he would not be understood if he gave anything more 
complicated than could be understood in an elementary school; but 
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when he had arrived there he had found the people more open-minded, 
more constructively intelligent and more ‘‘ European ”’ than the people 
on the Atlantic border. He now felt he was not in the United States 
until he got west of the Mississippi. 

The first time he had gone to the United States Lord Northcliffe 
had told him not to come back without spending a week in Kansas 
City. He had discovered why. It was the place to get typical 
American opinion. At first he had wondered what the people there 
thought about, and had come to the conclusion that, on 360 days of 
the year, they thought of nothing at all except the blue sky, or prices 
in the local market; but that on the five days of the year when some- 
thing did happen, the “ reaction ” of Kansas City would be the average 
reaction of the United States as a whole. It was the real self-centred 
America. From Kansas City one could not imagine Europe on the 
one side or China and Japan on the other, as one could in New York 
or San Francisco. 

With regard to standardisation, an English lady had once said a 
cruel but not necessarily untrue thing to an American audience: “ You 
are standardising everything; beware of standardising mediocrity.” 
That was the danger. There was an enormous fund of energy and 
educability in the American people, and they had great creative power. 
Among other things, they had created the typewriter and the sky- 
scraper. He had a great reverence for American architecture. It 
was something of wonderful beauty and of wonderful efficiency at the 
same time, and came very near to the perfect adaptation of beauty to 
utility. 

The Americans were a people drawn from Northern European stock 
and exposed for a number of generations to almost constant sunlight. 
They had enormous energy, and their temperament was becoming more 
akin to the French than to the British. They cared nothing for 
material obstacles. Mr. Wickham Steed then referred to a book, a 
collection of essays, by American engineers and technicians, edited by 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, entitled Toward Civilisation, the search of a 
number of keen minds for the underlying poetry of the new mechanical 
age. He saw the new America through the eyes of these men rather 
than through the eyes of Mr. Ford. 


Mr. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS commented on the absence of home 
life in the large American cities and the enormous number of peuple 
who went to the cinema in consequence. He wondered if there were 
not an undercurrent of dissatisfaction indicating the sign of some 
change, if not in the next ten or twenty years while economic develop- 
ment was continuing at the existing pace, yet for the future. 

The very emotionalism of the Americans was surely a characteristic 
antagonistic to the machine-made life. Religious revivalism was very 
common in the United States. One might laugh at the numbers of 
people attending the meetings of Miss Amy Macpherson, but did not 
these extraordinary outbursts indicate that the Americans were looking 
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for something which their present mode of living failed to satisfy? 
Had not M. Siegfried found that his audiences in America, although 
there might be a preponderance of women, had listened with a humility, 
strange to a European dudience, to his views and opinions? Was not 
this an indication that there were germs of a different spirit than the 
one M. Siegfried had so ably emphasised ? 


Mrs. SyMEs raised the question of the distribution of the huge 
output of mass production in the United States; a question daily 
assuming more urgent importance. America’s pressing need of foreign 
markets must surely, in the immediate future, militate against her 
policy of isolation by forcing her to study the problems and circum- 
stances of other nations. Mr. Ford’s recent concession from the 
Turkish Government, for instance, by means of which he hoped to 
secure the motor trade of the Near East, would call for and facilitate 
closer contact with that region. Did M. Siegfried consider that mass 
production on its American scale could hope to survive, unmodified by 
changing economic conditions for, say, the next twenty years? 


Mr. EDINGER said he owed everything he knew about America 
to M. Siegfried’s books, but he wondered if the Americans who came 
to Europe might not also take back some of the traditions of Europe. 


Mr. Linpsay said that personally he strongly agreed with the book 
by Dr. Beard, but, assuming that everything M. Siegfried had said was 
accurate and that Europe had got to resist many influences in American 
civilisation, what was the new technique required? Did M. Siegfried 
mean that the parliamentary system was out of date? Would he 
explain more in detail what the new technique in economics and 
politics implied ? 


M. AnpDRE Maurols dit qu’il n’est pas tout a fait d’accord avec 
les craintes que M. Siegfried a exprimées pour l'Europe. II a passé 
quelques mois en Amérique et il a trouvé que la civilisation américaine 
avait un cété intellectuel, aussi bien qu’un cété matériel. Il considére 
que l’architecture américaine est en train de devenir un art trés remarqu- 
able, et que la jeune littérature américaine a une trés réelle valeur. 

Il n’a pas eu l’impression (éprouvée par son ami M. Siegfried) de , 
parler avec des étres d’une autre planéte. Trés souvent il a rencontré, 
dans les universités, des étudiants avec lesquels il avait les mémes 
conversations, sur les mémes sujets qu’avec des étudiants anglais ou 
francais. M. Maurois raconte aussi une réunion, qui a eu lieu a Paris, 
et ot on a discuté la civilisation américaine. Celle-ci avait alors été 
aSsez sevérement jugée par les intellectuels présents, mais défendue 
par des ouvriers frangais, qui avaient travaillé en Amérique, et qui 
avaient montré que, sans ces progrés matériels pour lesquels d’autres 
montraient du mépris, aucun progrés intellectuel ou spirituel n’était 
possible. 
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M. Maurois est d’accord avec son ami, M. Siegfried, pour penser que 
la civilisation spirituelle est la plus importante, mais il croii que, si 
les hommes savent dominer la machine, a la période de progrés matériel 
doit ‘succéder une période de progrés spirituel, par un plus grand 
développement de loisir. 


M. SIEGFRIED said it was very difficult to discuss America, because 
the difference of opinion usually came from a difference in approach 
which was essentially temperamental. A man’s opinions of America 
might not teach one much about America, but they always taught a 
good deal about the man. He considered there was something like 
a chemical reaction in the registering of impressions about America. 
People were put in a chemical preparation, as it were, and some came 
out red and some green. The reaction was so strong and so decided 
that he was rarely mistaken in applying the test to his friends. This 
applied to what M. Maurois had said about the meeting in Paris. The 
working man, M. Dubreuil, had one reaction, and the intellectual 
often a totally different one. If one were seeking material achieve- 
ment, in which social achievement must be included, one could not 
help being favourably impressed by a society in which poverty had been 
destroyed. M. Dubreuil was satisfied because it brought people to a 
' high level of comfort, but not everyone found that the common level 
in America gave all they were entitled to ask. The difference in the 
point of view was one of values in life, whether material or religious, 
spiritual and individual. He himself reacted as an individual and had 
refused to be taken into the standardisation, feeling he would lose the 
best of himself if he became part of a powerful machine. It might 
make the average man better, but it would destroy originality. 

This was a general answer to the various remarks put by the 
speakers, and it was difficult, he said, to answer more in detail. With 
Mr. Wickham Steed he was quite in agreement as to the difference 
between East and West. The East was half European, and one felt 
in returning to Richmond, Virginia, that one was almost back in 
Europe. 

Mr. Behrens had asked if there was no protest from the Americans 
against their absorption into the system. There was a good deal of 
protest, but it was not really genuine. The only people who made a 
real protest were the Jews. The Jew, although usually a devoted 
citizen of the civilisation of which he formed part, possessed that long 
memory to which Mr. Wickham Steed had referred, and it gave him a 
background against which he could judge and condemn. The protest 
of other sections in America often did not go much further than words. 
The young men who talked of living for science were not prepared to 
devote their lives to it, but would go into business and become rich 
and then build a laboratory. They did not understand the sacrifice 
of a whole life to the service of science. In France those who meant to 
live an intellectual life did so at the expense of material things. 

Obviously, however, the American felt an emptiness which he tried 
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to fill with noise, with the cinema, the radio, talk and jazz. It was 
open to question whether the interest shown in such people as Miss 
Amy Macpherson could be taken to indicate true religious enthusiasm. 
It was concerned with earthly achievement rather than with the 
European conception of Christianity, whether taken in either the 
Catholic or the Puritan sense. 

As to the question of distribution, Mrs. Symes was right in thinking 
this was most important. The selling side of production was taking 
the lead, as evidenced by the extraordinary proportions of the adver- 
tising business. The methods of organised production had eliminated 
competition between firms in the same trade, and the competition was 
now not between different brands of cigarettes, but between cigarettes 
and sweets. When one could no longer create new customers, one had 
to steal them from others. 

It was difficult to say whether increased export would influence the 
American attitude towards the rest of the world. Many of her industries 
showed already very large exports. He instanced type-writers, motor- 
cars, electrical machines and labour-saving devices. But her whole 
exports were only 8 per cent. or ro per cent. of her production. There 
might be a new departure if America were obliged to find more customers 
abroad, but the process was slower than was generally imagined. The 
country still remained autonomous, and the Central Western mind was 
not that of a man in contact with the rest of the world. 

With regard to Mr. Lindsay’s question, M. Siegfried said that the 
technique of mass production was, of course, the same in both countries, 
and many of the principles had been applied by the founders of the 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
it was their application on such a large scale that had altered all réles. 
The Americans had been changed by this large-scale organisation, and 
there was the danger that, if Europe practised it in the same way, she 
also would be changed. 

M. Siegfried said again that he was simply giving his own reaction. 
There was the reaction of the individual and of the group, the material- 
istic reaction and the intellectual reaction. He had been as frank in 
speaking to the Americans, and they had listened and thought of what 
he had said, and then, with their characteristic honesty, they had 
written and stated their own views. 
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THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said he thought it was 
of unusual importance that they should hear what Mrs. Hamilton 
and Dr. Dalton had to tell them of the recent Assembly, because 
the general attitude towards that Assembly was that expressed 
by the words of the President: ‘“‘ Not satisfied but not dis- 
couraged.” In Great Britain most people would put the accent 
on the first two words: “ Not satisfied.” Europe appeared to 
' be going possibly backward in its attitude towards war and 
armaments. Disarmament was not proceeding quite on the 
lines envisaged by the Versailles Conference and the terms of the 
Peace. One felt that the League of Nations had a heavier and 
more important task before it than ever since it came into 
existence. It was at a very critical moment in its history, and 
possibly also in the history of the world. 


Dr. DALTON: The division of labour between Mrs. Hamilton 
and myself will follow this plan: I shall speak on those matters 
dealt with in the First, Third and Fourth Committees of the 


Assembly, and she will speak on those in the Second, Fifth and 
Sixth Committees. 


You, Sir, have quoted the President’s final remark to the 
Assembly: ‘‘ Not satisfied but not discouraged.” I am quite 
content to accept that summing up. Whether you put the 
emphasis on the first or second epithet will depend partly on 
temperament; both epithets are just. 

This year Mrs. Hamilton and I and several others were going 
out for the second successive year as members of the British 
Delegation. Our chief purpose, as we saw it, was to endeavour 
to complete certain initiatives which we had launched in the 
Assembly of 1929. 
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In 1929 the British Delegation had taken rather a large 
number of varied initiatives; some people thought too many; 
I did not. This year we had to try to complete those beginnings. 
Some of the events I shall describe mark the full fruition of those 
beginnings. In some cases we have succeeded; in others the 
well-known slow tempo of the League has made it necessary to 
defer the final consummation until next year. 

As to the general atmosphere in which we met, we had on the 
one hand the success, in so far as it did succeed, of the London 
Naval Conference; on the other hand, its failure to reach full 
agreement as a Five-Power Conference, and the knowledge that 
the French and Italians were still standing outside the circle 
of practical naval disarmament. That, together with certain 
speeches made by foreign politicians, had created an atmosphere 
not wholly propitious for the work of the Assembly, and in 
particular not wholly propitious for the prospects of general 
disarmament. 

The Foreign Secretary, in his speech this year to the Assembly, 
laid stress on the obligation resting upon all signatories of the 
League Covenant to comply with Article 8, which twelve years ago 
enjoined disarmament upen them. I think that Mr. Henderson’s 
speech made a profound impression at Geneva. It will, I believe, 
contribute to the success of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament which meets next month, and after that of the 
General Disarmament Conference which we hope will be held next 
year. We have hopes that the Preparatory Commission next 
month may wind up its work and succeed, and that some of the 
foundations of its success may have been laid at this Assembly. 
I need hardly say that many of the most effective words spoken 
at Geneva are spoken, not, as has been crudely said, in hotel 
bedrooms, but in hotel sitting-rooms, and some of the words 
spoken privately by the head of our Delegation, as well as those 
spoken by him in public, will, I think, have produced a good 
effect. 

I should like to emphasise two things :—First of all, in the 
discussion in the Third Commission in which Lord Cecil represented 
the British Government, although we could not fall in with the 
precise proposal of the Germans to fix now a date for the Dis- 
armament Conference, we made it clear that the British Govern- 
ment would be very disappointed if the Conference did not meet 
in the course of the next year. The reason, of course, is that if 
you fix a date now in, say, May or June next, and then find that the 
preliminary political preparations move too slowly, so that the 
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Conference has to be postponed, that would cause a considerable 
moral setback. 

Secondly, I hope the cause of disarmament may have been 
helped forward by the fact that the British Foreign Secretary 
made it very clear—and this applies not only to the present British 
Government, but, I feel sure, to any other Government which 
might replace it in office—that we have now reached the limit of 
the concessions we are prepared to make, in respect of financial 
assistance or political guarantees, to foreigners who refuse to 
disarm. Our acceptance of the Financial Assistance Convention 
and of the Amendments to the Covenant, which latter do involve 
a slight theoretical extension of our so-called ‘‘ commitments,” 
would depend, it was made quite clear, for ratification on the 
carrying through of a disarmament treaty. ‘ Foreign States in 
future must take for granted that no British Government is 
prepared to accept additional obligations, of any kind, directly 
beneficial to them, unless they themselves will unite in a general 
and decisive effort to disarm all round. 

Owing largely to the great skill of Lord Cecil, which it is 


_ difficult to praise too highly, the Convention for Financial Assist- 


‘ 


ance passed finally through the Committee and the Assembly and 
was signed by twenty-five States, including His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom, in Australia and in the Irish Free 
State. The Convention, about which you all know, was originally 
due to a Finnish proposal; the technical drafting was largely the 
work of the British Treasury, and it was put into its final shape at 
Geneva. The Convention gives financial assistance to any State 
which, by a decision of the Council of the League, unanimous 
except for the parties to the dispute, is declared to be the victim 
of an actual aggression or the likely victim of a probable aggression. 
When the Council has decided that matter in favour of any 
particular State, that State may be sure of extremely effective 
financial backing. 

For the benefit of those who fear that British taxpayers may 
be called upon to “‘ pay for other people’s wars,” let me add that 
we are a permanent member of the Council and that our assent 
would thus be required before any assistance could be guaranteed, 
assuming that we are not likely to be either victim or aggressor 
and that our vote would therefore count in the decision. In the 
second place, the whole cost that would be liable to fall on the 
British taxpayer, even in the worst circumstances, is extremely 
small. The maximum possible liability is less than half a million 
pounds a year, which is very small as compared with the advantages 
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to be had from giving yet another inducement to timid nations to 
lay down their arms. 

An additional clause has been inserted by which the Con- 
vention only comes into force on the signing of a general dis- 
armament treaty, a qualification accepted, not only by the 
British Government, but also by all the signatories. It would be 
too ironical if we had to guarantee the expenses of a nation which 
might provoke war by its refusal to disarm. 

Before passing from disarmament, let me restate the position 
which the Foreign Secretary endeavoured to make clear to the 
Assembly. In our view Article 8 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is just as binding as any other Article in the Covenant, 
and as any Article in the Peace Treaties, and those who stress the 
sacredness and immutability of the Peace Treaties must recognise, 
if they take that position, that Article 8 of the Covenant is as 
sacred and immutable as the rest. 

From these matters falling within the scope of the Third 
Commission, I pass to the First Commission, the Legal Com- 
mission. The chief work which the Legal Commission undertook 
this year was the proposed amendment of the Covenant. That 
was a British initiative of last year. It seemed to us an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs that you should have, on the one hand, the 
Briand—Kellogg Pact, by which war was renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and, on the other hand, the Covenant of 
the League, under which war in certain circumstances was still 
legitimate after an interval, in the event of a deadlock. The 
British Government proposed to the Assembly last year that steps 
should be taken to bring the Covenant of the League into line with 
the bolder and more drastic undertakings of the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact. The proposed amendments of the Covenant have already 
passed through a number of different phases. There was the 
group of amendments proposed by the British Government to the 
Assembly in 1929; that was the first draft. There was then 
appointed the Committee of Eleven, on which Lord Cecil served, 
which proposed a slightly amended draft. There is now available 
for discussion, as a third draft, the proposals of the sub-committee 
of the First Commission this year. It is necessary to say one or 
two general things although I shall not go into great detail. 

There has been a certain amount of objection in this country 
to the amendment of the Covenant, voiced by divers persons, 
some academic and some political, who unite in fearing that any 
extension of the scope of Article 16 may, as the hackneyed phrase 
goes, ‘‘ increase our commitments,” and so be a source of danger 
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to this country. It cannot be denied that in theory such an 
extension of Article 16 is inevitable, unless you adopt the quite 
unacceptable alternative of classifying wars in two groups, both 
of which are forbidden under the Briand—Kellogg Pact, but only 
one under the Covenant, and to one of which Article 16 applies, 
whereas to the other it does not. I do not think that is a tenable 
position. If you renounce war, you do it notwithstanding the 
fact that under the Covenant it is permissible after a lapse of 
months in the case of a deadlock. We cannot distinguish in this 
way between wars. All wars in future are crimes, and we must, 
therefore, accept the technical extension of Article 16. 

But if we do so, we must, to put it crudely, get value for our 
money. We must get disarmament. The risks of putting 
Article 16 into operation are very closely dependent upon the risk 
of war due to armament competition and the insecurity resulting 
from the arms of others. If we can get disarmament made a 
reality, then, even with the theoretical extension of Article 16, we 
shall have taken a great step forward towards rendering war of 
any kind far more remote. The Foreign Secretary made it quite 
clear at Geneva that we were strongly in favour of these amend- 
ments of the Covenant, which indeed we had ourselves proposed, 
but that we should only ratify the amendments when disarmament 
had become a reality. 

There is a side issue for the specialist as to the réle of the 
Council, under this new amended Covenant, if amended it be. 
Some have feared that the Council would be given additional 
powers of pronouncing final and binding decisions. As to that, I 
only say, first, that a binding decision by the Council is better than 
a war; secondly, that if States accede to the General Act of 
Arbitration, the Council would very seldom be called upon thus 
to decide; thirdly, that the réle of the Council is less emphasised 
in this direction under the present draft than in that of the 
Committee of Eleven. 

As to arbitration, since I have mentioned the General Act, I 
would remind you that last year all the Governments throughout 
the British Commonwealth, and also the Government of India, 
signed the Optional Clause. They have all now ratified those 
signatures. I say frankly that, if the Labour Government had 
fallen the day after that ratification, it would not have lived in 
vain. We signed the Clause for two reasons: first of all, we 
believed that, for us, it was the right thing to do, and secondly, 
we believed that, if we signed it, others would follow. There are 
some people who would have to revise their opinion of the weight 
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attached to British opinion if they knew the way in which, at 
Geneva and elsewhere, a British lead is followed by large numbers 
of other States. Westill count for a tremendous deal in the world, 
in spite of the rubbish written, by people who ought to know 
better, about the present state of our country for the consumption 
of foreigners. The British signature of the Optional Clause last 
year promoted a landslide of signatures from countries, north, 
south, east and west. 

I should also attach the greatest importance to our accession 
to the General Act of Arbitration. His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom could not actually accede at Geneva 
this year without having received Parliamentary sanction, but 
they were willing to give notice in advance of their intention 
to accede, when our House of Commons should have voted 
by a majority in favour. Some Dominion Governments, how- 
ever, had not made up their minds, not because they were 
backward in regard to the general principle of arbitration, but 
because, for various reasons of detail, they were not quite pre- 
pared to agree forthwith to give joint notice of their intention 
to accede to this particular instrument. In view of this it 
was decided that the whole matter should be referred to their 
representatives at the Imperial Conference in the hope that some 
unanimous, or practically unanimous, decision could be reached. 
Not more than a month or two, at the outside, was lost and we 
gained a better prospect of united Empire action on this question. 
I am quite certain that, if it should prove possible, as a result of 
discussions at the Imperial Conference, for the British Govern- 
ments all over the Empire to accede together to the General Act, 
there will be just another such stimulus to arbitration as our 
signatures of the Optional Clause provoked last year, so that soon 
nearly every nation in the world will be bound to a predetermined 
method of peaceful settlement for every dispute which may arise. 

I pass now to the Fourth Commission, whose chief task 
normally is to discuss the budget of the League. But this year the 
budget was voted comparatively quickly, and the Commission 
dealt for most of its sittings with the scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Secretariat. Most of those who follow the League closely 
will recognise, as others perhaps might not, that this is an exceed- 
ingly important matter. Last year the British Government took 
the initiative in this sphere also, and the Foreign Secretary in his 
speech to the Assembly suggested that the time had come when the 
International Civil Service which has been growing up at Geneva 
should be placed on a surer basis so far as its international character 
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was concerned, that it should be able to offer to its members a 
reasonable permanence of employment, and pensions at the end 
of a lengthy period of service, with equal opportunity for promo- 
tion from the lowest to the highest posts assured irrespective of 
nationality and previous occupation, whether in the League or 
in national diplomatic services. As a result of this initiative a 
committee was set up, on which again Lord Cecil served, to work 
out a plan for the reorganisation of the Secretariat. This was the 
Committee of Thirteen (all these committees are known by the 
number of their members), and it drew up a most able report. A 
minority report was signed by representatives of Germany and 
Italy, joined on some points by two of the South American 
representatives. The majority report, signed by Lord Cecil and 
eight or nine of his colleagues, was accepted by the British Govern- 
ment as a basis of our policy in this year’s deliberations. After 
a very prolonged and detailed discussion, we secured five-sixths of 
the essential recommendations, and piloted them through the 
Fourth Commission and through the Assembly. We secured, in 
particular, three things positively and one negatively. 

The first was that in future greater emphasis is to be laid on 
the international character and international obligation of persons 
taking service under the League or the International Labour 
Office. There have been hints in the past that some who were 
nominally servants of the League were in effect mere nationalists 
in sheep’s clothing, who were working for the national interests of 
their own countries, rather than for international interests. Mere 
forms of words will never save souls, but it is now laid down that 
every future arrival, including future Secretaries-General them- 
selves, shall be required to make a solemn undertaking in terms 
similar to those required of the Judges of the Court of International 
Justice, that they will not take orders or instructions from any 
body external to the League. Morally I think it is a great achieve- 
ment to have got this principle agreed to unanimously, as in the 
last resort it was. I think it is a very notable achievement. 

The achievements in respect of permanence and pensions 
are more tangible. The practice up to now has been that the 
officials of the Secretariat are appointed on a seven-year contract, 
at the end of which time there is no legal obligation for the 
appointment to be continued. If you combine that degree 
of insecurity with complete absence of pensions, you will 
see that it is not surprising that some of the brightest and 
best of the League officials have gone away into national employ- 
ment. I do not necessarily mean into Government service; two 
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have become Professors at Oxford, and another very able official 
and most delightful personality has returned to Sweden and gone 
into business there. There have been others, and assuredly there 
would have been many more in future, if we had not been able to 
secure a reasonable degree of permanence, and pensions after a 
long period of service. We have established a retiring age of 
round about sixty-five, with the opportunity of getting rid of any- 
one at sixty, or continuing him beyond sixty-five. Probably 
sixty-five will become the habitual retiring age. Every seven 
years a contract may be looked into and anyone not particularly 
efficient may be dispensed with, but those who know the inertia 
of all bureaucracies with regard to the replacement of the slightly 
sub-normal official will feel that we have secured permanence, 
even to those who may not wholly deserve it, for the sake of the 
general body. 

The pension scheme is drawn up on the most approved lines. 
We had great assistance from the Treasury on this. I was 
the representative of the British Government on the Fourth 
Commission, and I at once asked a distinguished Treasury official, 
who was advising me, to join the sub-committee which was 
working out the details. We had most valuable assistance from 
him, and as a result I think we can claim that the pensions scheme 


_ is an exceedingly good one, comparable to that of the British Civil 


Service. I was agreeably surprised that we achieved as much as 
we did. So far I have spoken of positive achievements. 
Negatively, we defeated an Italian proposal which would, 
in effect, have put the Secretary-Generalship into commission. 
The Italian representative would probably say that I was not doing 
full justice to the ideas he expounded to us, but, as we interpreted 
them, the Secretary-General would have lost the power to act as 
head of the League Administration. The proposal was that, 
before making any important decision, either in normal times or 
in times of crisis, he should be required to consult with a number 
of Under-Secretaries-General. Such a change would paralyse the 
administration and make it even slower than all administrations 
are apt, in any case, to be; more minutes would be written, more 
words spoken, and more time wasted, before the right thing was 
done, even in normal times. And in a time of crisis, if you 
imagine the need for summoning the Council instantly, or for 
taking some other decision promptly, and think of having to 
persuade, convince or cajole four or five people, you could see it 
might do more than merely paralyse administration. It might 
prevent the attainment of the League’s main object, namely, the 
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prevention of war. The proposal of the Italians was defeated by 
a large majority. Although slight additions will be made to the 
budget of the League by what we have done, these additions 
should be judged as a small expense in comparison with the 
improvement in the quality of the Civil Service at Geneva. 

I come back to the point where I began. I think we can 
agree with the general description of dissatisfaction without dis- 
couragement. Unless there is an improved mood in certain 
troubled parts of Europe during the next twelve months, it is 
impossible to hope that the next Assembly of the League will be 
a very great success. We have recently struck rather a bad 
patch. A number of international conferences—coal, tariff truce, 
codification of international law—have either wholly or sub- 
stantially failed. The habit of international co-operation is still 
weak. It is no use being merely spiritually-minded about the 
League, turning our eyes to heaven and saying : “‘ After all, we have 
the League, and the League of Nations Union, and therefore we 
can go to sleep and believe that war will beno more.” We have got 
to work for peace and plan for peace. The long delay in dis- 
‘ armament is most discouraging. We have done our best to speed 
it up by what we have said this year, and by imposing this con- 
dition of disarmament upon all new advances we may be required 
to make in the expansion of our obligations. 

It has often been said that the League of Nationsis as good or as 
bad as the Governments of the individual nations which send 
representatives there. All we can do is to keep on trying to exert 
British influence in the right direction. That we sought to do at 
Geneva this year, and I think we had a certain measure of success 
within the limits of that environment. It is tremendously 
important that you, the experts who study these things, and you, 
who speak about them to audiences large or small, should continue 
to express that feeling of dissatisfaction without discouragement. 
It would be futile only to be discouraged ; it would be stupid to be 
satisfied. If we can continue to build up a constructive public 
mind with regard to methods of consolidating peace, then I think 
we shall be rendering good service to the cause with which this 
Institute is associated in our minds, the prevention of another 
such calamity as the stupidity of the peoples and their rulers 
permitted to overwhelm the world in 1914. 


Mrs. HaAmiLton: I am afraid my part in comparison with 
Dr. Dalton’s is rather messy. He has got all the bits that fit 
neatly into an orderly whole and cover the ground in relation to 
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which most of us think of the League of Nations. I have all the 
outlying parts of the League’s efforts and it is not easy to see how 
to organise them together. Yet I think they do so organise, and 
from a point of view which enables one to reject discouragement, 
although it prevents one from hoping to see extremely rapid 
results. To explain what I mean, may I ask you to take your 
minds back to a very simple analysis of the fundamental con- 
ditions of peace: conditions which only the League can realise. 
They correspond to the conditions which we have now established 
within each civilised nation; and may be summed up as, first, 
unity, and, second, respect for a common code of law as the means 
of settling any disputes. Dr. Dalton has shown the progress made 
with regard to the second great condition, and further suggested, 
of course, how immensely difficult, and how necessarily slow, 
achievement in that field is bound to be; and how the difficulties 
become more apparent (though at the same time progress is, 
pari passu, more real) when the agreement about general principles 
has got to be translated into concrete acts of agreement as to 
methods of carrying those principles out. He has also shown 
a progressive sharpening and fining of the practical instrument— 
the League Secretariat. My task is to assemble the other parts of 
the work of this year’s Assembly; and I see a principle of co- 
ordination, in one’s view of those items, in the fact that they all, 
in their different ways, do illustrate the effort to make international 
co-operation—the unity of the nations—a habit, and to fill it with 
a concrete content. Here the League is definitely engaged on a 
revolutionary task: trying for nothing less than the acceptance 
and establishment of some form of unity in place of the anarchic 
disunity and isolated individualism which not only still charac- 
terise Europe but which have done so throughout history. How 
can progress be anything but extraordinarily slow, in the immense 
translation from national individualism to international collectiv- 
ism, which we seek to establish? Yet I do think it is possible to 
show that the work of the Second, Fifth and Sixth Committees, 
which I shall try to outline, represents a slow but progressive 
contribution to the establishment of common action, common 
discussion and a common attitude towards social and economic 
problems, which is, slowly but surely, building up the sort of 
atmospheric condition out of which the unity we seek to achieve 
can arise. 

With that very brief preamble, I turn at once to the work of 
the Second Committee—Economic and Financial. There one is 
at once in coutact with the facts that, in my view, constitute the 
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main explanation of any sense of disappointment any delegate at 
Geneva in 1929 may have brought home in 1930. If the sense of 
world-wide unemployment and trade depression rested in degree 
on the work of every committee, here they constituted in effect 
the agenda. And here one must at once record, as the character- 
istic colour of the committee’s discussions, the deepened sense of 
the fact that only through international action can any real 
remedy be found. On the nature and order of the concrete steps 
to be taken—by way of continental or regional co-operation, by 
way of a lowering of customs barriers, by way of credit regulation, 
and the regulation of the flow of the world’s gold supply, by way 
of what is now called “ rationalising’ the most-favoured-nation 
clause—there was disagreement; but even in that disagreement 
there was less than usual of what has, to me at any rate, seemed 
the most disheartening phenomenon in League discussions: the 
fact that eloquent professions of the acceptance of international 
obligations too often proceed simultaneously with a complete 
neglect of them in action. 

World-wide unemployment rests upon Geneva and the 
countries gathered there with a weight heavy as lead; it has 
darkened the outlook of many Governments, and very unfortun- 
ately at the moment is forcing them back on that older view from 
which they are struggling to emerge. The most distressing 
phenomenon in Europe is the recrudescence of crude economic 
nationalism, which is dangerous in the highest degree, and is only 
partially veiled in the proceedings of the Economic Commission by 
the recognition, which in a curious way proceeded side by side 
with insurgent nationalism, that in the long run such nationalism 
cannot lift any individual nation out of its difficulties. One 
felt this the more that, in speaking, there was more frankness 
than usual. If that frankness took the form, on the part of 
certain countries, of a definite re-emergence of economic national- 
ism, on the part of others—notably the Scandinavian group— 
vigorous adherence to a policy of bringing down economic barriers 
was no less marked. 

Personally, I felt that a slightly depressing influence on these 
discussions, as on all our discussions, was exerted by the fact that 
M. Briand’s United States of Europe project so very decidedly 
missed being the ‘‘ star turn” for which it seemed to have been 
planned at this year’s Assembly. Since M. Briand himself, in his 
rather disappointing first speech, failed altogether to give to his 
idea any more body than it had possessed a year ago (when it was 
certainly fragile and transparent enough), there was a considerable 
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degree of unreality in the speeches, during the first five or six days 
of the Assembly, which had been prepared by way of contribution 
to it. None of this unreality in the Second Committee. There, 
however, its reactions made themselves felt in the emergence of 
an active agitation of the notion of regional agreements. Very 
lively argumentation, therefore, on the results of the Warsaw 
Conference and its regional agreements between the Eastern 
European agricultural countries. The suggestion that preference 
should be granted in European countries to agricultural products 
from this group immediately brought the representatives of the 
Dominions to their feet in a protest as striking as it was naive. It 
struck them as abominable that we should even discuss regional 
agreements; it was not a matter within the competence of the 
‘Committee at all. They protested against it vigorously, there and 
later in the Assembly, while reiterating in emphatic terms the 
unconditional right of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and so on, 
to take what steps they thought necessary for the protection of the 
primary and of the secondary products in their own countries. 
When one turns to survey the year’s results of the work of the 
Economic Committee, the first item is, naturally, the Commercial 
Convention and the Protocol regarding the Programme of Future 
Negotiations reached at the Geneva Conference in February and 
March of this year. The Convention, actually signed by eighteen 
countries, all in Europe, replaces the original conception of a 
Customs truce by an undertaking to prolong, until April rst, 1931, 


"any commercial agreements which might otherwise expire before 


that date. This is of considerable value. Great progress has 
been made in the unification of Customs nomenclature, and in 
the unification of the so-called ‘‘ continental” laws on bills of 
exchange. It is expected that by the end of the first half of 1931 
a complete unified Customs nomenclature will be available: 
twenty-six States have signed three Conventions on bills of 
exchange. A painfully clear light on the actual difficulty of 
concerted international action (in which very literally the 
strength of the chain is that of its weakest link) is thrown by the 
fact that, although agreements for the abolition of import and 
export prohibitions were accepted by all countries originally 
parties to the discussion except Poland, the measure fell to the 
ground because every such agreement is contingent upon its being 
signed unanimously. In general, the deliberations of the Economic 
Committee ought not, I think, to be judged entirely on the results 
incorporated in its draft resolution. However inconclusive the 
results achieved may be in form, there is incalculable value in 
No. 6.—VOL. Ix. 3D 
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what happened at the Committee, where a series of responsible 
men, foreign ministers, ministers of trade, come to Geneva and 
put forward frankly for common discussion, and if possible com- 
mon action, the actual facts about the conditions in their own 
countries. The very universality of unemployment and trade 
slump appealed forcibly against any short-sighted and selfish 
reversion to economic nationalism, and such a thoroughgoing 
interchange of candid opinion helps that appeal, in the long run. 
Again, the expert and thorough inquiries carried through by the 
Economic Committee, providing as they do data for really 
instructed opinion on these problems, not as affecting one country 
but affecting all linked together, are instruments of immense 
value for dealing with them. 

Nor ought one to omit the solidly useful work of a purely: 
practical kind done by the Financial section. The Bulgarian 
Refugee Settlement, the Refugee Settlement and financial recon- 
struction of Greece, the monetary and banking reorganisation of 
Estonia, all were recognised with real feeling by the representatives 
of those countries. This Committee was also mainly responsible 
for the Convention on Financial Assistance which Dr. Dalton has 
described. The reports on the world supply of gold, on double 
taxation and on taxation of foreign companies in different countries 
are documents of extraordinary value, which could only have 
been produced on the basis of a discussion of international material. 

The -Second Committee, which at the end of this year has to 
lose the priceless services of Sir Arthur Salter, is about to be 
divided into two main divisions—Economic and Financial. In 
addition to these questions, which constitute the major body of 
its work, it also covers transit and communications, health and 
intellectual co-operation. 

No one who knows the work of the League needs to be reminded 
that the Health Organisation stands for a vast increase in the 
actual available supply of helpful knowledge and service, achieved 
by the process of international co-operation. The Health Com- 
mittee constitutes also a very vital and necessary link between 
the countries in the Far East and in Europe. The Indian 
Delegation, for example, sometimes inclines to question the value 
of its own financial contribution and is steadily concerned to keep 
down expenses; but the moments at which it does without 
hesitation recognise the League as worth while from its own 
immediate point of view are those when the attention of the 
delegates is concentrated on the work of the Health Organisation. 
The recent visit of the Director with members of the staff to China 
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at the request of the Chinese Government, to lay out plans of 
public health and sanitary services there, is one of the signs of 
recovery in China, and the new relationship between China and 
the League ought to be very helpful. The Health work of the 
League goes from strength to strength. The organisation of 
Intellectual Co-operation, on the other hand, is just finding its 
feet. 

The Intellectual Co-operation Committee was a project 
thrown out on broad and generous rather than highly practical 
lines when the League was younger. In 1929 the Committee itself 
suggested an inquiry should be made by experts as well as the 
Committee itself, to overhaul not merely the actual organisation 
of the work carried out through the Institute ‘of Intellectual 
Co-operation, and the general programme so far started, but the 
whole plan of international organisation which is designed to 
bring intellectuals into contact with the League, and to induce 
them to co-ordinate their contribution. The committee which 
was appointed to overhaul the whole of the plan did its work very 
thoroughly, and their report has been adopted. In the past the 
Intellectual Co-operation Committee, composed of persons of the 
highest eminence in different unrelated branches of knowledge, 
met only once a year, when it was apt to throw out projects with 
little practical appreciation of how far they would be useful, how 
far they would entail an enormous amount of work or very little. 
Instead of that there is now to be substituted a more practical 
organisation, an executive, meeting four times a year, in close 
touch with the Institute, whose function is conceived as a co- 
ordinating centre rather than as a laboratory. Closely correlated 
with the National Committees in the various countries, the 
Institute will in the main act as a body which focuses work, sees 
that it is done, but does not try to do it directly itself. Monsieur 
Henri Bonnet, a brilliant servant of the League, is to be its 
Director; his record and personality are a guarantee of scientific 
efficiency. Another recommendation accepted this year was for 
the extension of the very valuable educational side of the work. 
We can all rejoice that Professor Zimmern, translated to Oxford, 
is still to remain head of the School of Studies which is so valuable 
an adjunct to the work of intellectual co-operation organised 
through the League. 

I now pass to the Sixth Committee, to register on two counts 
of the work at once a frank disappointment and also a recognition 
of the high value of the open discussion of admitted international 
difficulties. With regard to Minorities, there was a discussion 
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which just did not get to the point of dangerous heat, but carried 
action no further at all. There was the recognition of the 
enormous and vital gravity of this problem, and rising through 
the discussions the very important question as to whether there 
can be any approach to a solution of this problem short of some 
agreement on the revision of treaties. On Slavery, itis regrettable 
that the British proposition, moderately put but most vigorously 
maintained, to establish a permanent Slavery Commission found 
practically no support at all. In the upshot, Lord Cecil explained 
that it was impossible for the British Delegation to associate itself 
with the ultimate white-washing report, which suggested that all 
was well and that there was nothing much to inquire into. Our 
initiative on this committee failed this year; we did not get our 
proposition really seriously considered; but a beginning has been 
made, and on that further action can be taken. On Refugees, 
also a matter for the Sixth Committee, I ought not to say much 
because I am liable to talk at too great length. I had to deai with 
the subject first as a member of the Inter-Governmental Advisory 
Committee, whose Report was finally adopted by the Sixth 
Committee and the Assembly. We have had to face, as the whole 
Assembly has had to face, the fact that we have lost Dr. Nansen, 
and that some reorganisation had to be made which would enable 
us to carry on the work that before had been done by the person- 
ality of that glorious and heroic individual. Last year it was 
suggested that the whole refugee service, passports and humani- 
tarian work, should be incorporated in the Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General did not think it a good plan but undertook 
to try it. At the end of the year he told us frankly that it did 
not work. The issue of the Nansen passports, which gives the 
refugee the power of moving about and a legal identity, could be 
incorporated in the general work of the Secretariat, giving an 
element of permanence to the essentially juridical side of the work, 
but on the humanitarian and economic side of the work, the 
Assembly declared two years ago its considered opinion that some 
time limit should be set, and for that work the Secretariat was not 
the appropriate body. Therefore we have now divided the two 
aspects. The Secretariat remains the central authority for 
Nansen passports; for the humanitarian and economic work, 
an organisation, within the League but autonomous, has been set 
up, and the League is very fortunate in having secured Mr. Max 
Huber, who has been a Judge at the Hague, to take on the director- 
ship of the new organisation. I am convinced it will now be 


carried on in a spirit worthy of the name it is hoped it will bear, 
the name of Dr. Nansen. 
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The Fifth Committee well illustrates the growing habit of 
co-operation in relation to two of its subjects, child welfare and the 
traffic in women and children. There was very little to do this 
year but to record satisfaction at the work so far done. On both, 
the great advantage secured is the interchange of knowledge 
which enables each country to bring its practice up to the best 
level anywhere recorded. Further, a British proposal for Inter- 
national Prison Reform was successfully carried. 

On opium there was very much more discussion and a bigger 
area for discussion. We had before us the precise plan in which 
the Advisory Committee had incorporated the resolutions, passed 
in 1929, that the time had arrived for effective control of the 
opium traffic, such as was required by the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions, to be supplemented by definite undertakings on the 
part of the manufacturing nations to limit manufacture to the 
medical needs of those countries. The difficulty here is obvious. 
If all the countries which have affixed their signatures to the 
Geneva Convention took advantage to the full extent of the 
machinery supplied by the Advisory Committee, there ought to be 
in existence such an entire control over the manufacture and trade 
as should make any further agreement unnecessary. The actual 
effective degree of control is of a very varying degree, and there- 
fore some specific and definite agreement on limitation is now 
sought. The Conference as originally planned was to be of a 
limited character, but the Fifth Committee agreed with the view 
pressed particularly by the Latin American Delegates, whose 
record in the observance of the existing conventions is the poorest, 
that the Conference ought to be world-wide. In May of next 
year there will therefore assemble a conference to which all nations 

will be invited, and a draft convention will be submitted for the 
limiting of drug manufacture. At the present time in London a 
conference of manufacturers is in session, and it is hoped that a 
sufficient degree of practical agreement can be reached between 
them to enable the Advisory Committee to devise a specific and 
practical plan for the May Conference. 

No one could, I think, be present as a delegate on these com- 
mittees through two successive years without gathering a sense, 
distinctly increased the second year, of how much the mere habit 
of deliberating together has contributed to the development of 
something like a corporate sense. The number of subjects in 
which nations now recognise they have a common interest, and 
which they are now used to regarding as matters for common 
action, is growing. A sense of solidarity is growing. 
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So, my own reaction to the 1930 Conference as against the 
1929 Conference is not one of depression at all. On the contrary : 
I am inclined to think that 1930 carried us a stage further in real 
work. In 1929 the British Delegation was greeted as a small but 
very definite breath of spring air which blew across a rather chilly 
landscape, in which many little plants were dying. We were 
received with great enthusiasm and were able to start a number 
of things of great importance, On them, work has been continued 
and has still to go on. In between that session and 1930 two 
changes have been felt. The élan of starting has had to be translated 
into the drudgery of doing, into finding out what co-operation 
actually costs. Secondly, there has descended on Europe this 
black menacing and undermining difficulty of unemployment 
and economic stress, recognised as international both in its origin 
and in methods of effective solution, yet arousing a sense of self- 
preservation regardless of the condition of others. This second 
fact, coming between ourselves and the sun as a dark cloud, 
accounts for the feeling of less exhilaration. I think we all took 
that feeling with us; it was not born at Geneva and we could not 
leave it there, but brought it back with us. It remains the 
biggest problem with which the League has to deal: how to get, 
in the economic life of the nations, full recognition of how essential 
collective methods of action are for the preservation of them all; 
and, above all, to translate that recognition into practical action. 
In that. translation it seems to me that genuine, if slow, progress 
was made this September. 

I know the real purpose of these meetings is to generate 
discussion : therefore I will render the greatest service a speaker 
can by sitting down without any peroration whatever. 


Summarised record of Discussion : 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said he was so completely in agreement with 
- both addresses that he had very little to say. There was one aspect 
of the Assembly to which no reference had been made, the elections 
for the Court of International Justice. It would be interesting to hear 
the opinion of some legal expert present as to the composition of the 
new Court. 

The League could not in any way be blamed for the general situa- 
tion. It was quite true the atmosphere was not so favourable as in 
the previous year, and the speakers had made it clear that the British 
Government was well aware of the situation, and did not regard the 
League as a wonderful machine which could relieve it from the 
responsibility of taking action in certain circumstances. 
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Str JOHN FIscHER WILLIAMS said that with reference to the 
Permanent Court, he would be inclined to follow the advice of a great 
lawyer and “ Wait and See.’’ It would be improper and invidious to 
make comparisons between the personnel of the newly-constituted 
Court and that of the Court as it existed up till September. 

Dr. Dalton had referred to the amendment of the Covenant and had 
drawn a veil over what happened, saying it would only interest special- 
ists. But there was one particular part of the amendments proposed 
which went beyond the sphere of the mere specialist. The amendment, 
not in the original proposal, but introduced at a later period, by 
which obligatory force would be given to a recommendation of the 
Council in a political dispute, was obviously a very important step if it 
went through. It might not be wrong but it was certainly a grave step, 
and he would be inclined to question whether the world was prepared 
to accept it, not simply by a ratification on paper but by a fulfilment 
of the obligations which would result from it. Dr. Dalton had said 
that an acceptance of a recommendation of the Council was better than 
war; no doubt it was, but was that the real contrast? The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact already gave as great security against war as could be 
given by international agreement, and he could not see that this 
security was in any way strengthened by giving the Council of the 
League the right to impose a settlement in a political dispute which 
might be of vital importance. It would probably be better to let such 
disputes be solved in the way the famous Rumanian—Hungarian dispute 
was solved—by suggestions, by negotiations and by the process of time 
and the emergence of new factors in the situation. 

Another point in relation to the amendment of the Covenant was 
the effect that might be produced in the United States. Everyone who 
wanted to see the League functioning as it was originally intended to 
function must hope that some time or other the United States would 
become a member of the League. The insertion in the Covenant of a 
provision deliberately excluded by the founders in 1919, giving to 
“ foreigners” the right to impose a settlement on great nations such 
as the United States in a political matter, might, or, rather, if and when 
its full significance was understood, would postpone indefinitely the 
adhesion of the United States. Lord Grey had given good advice in 
saying that the League should take its own course and not always be 
trimming its sails for the United States, but, on the other hand, it was 
unwise to introduce, in the absence of urgent necessity, amendments 
that would certainly not be acceptable to America. 

As to the General Act of Arbitration,’ he had great difficulty in 
understanding the necessity for our adhesion. There were two quite 
distinct classes of dispute which called for two distinct methods of 
settlement. The General Act applied in the last resort the same method 

to both classes, that was to say, both to the “legal” dispute about 


1 On this matter the speaker would call attention to Professor Brierly’s article 
in the current number of the British Year Book of International Law. 
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existing rights and to the “ political” dispute where one party was 
seeking to change the existing legal situation. These political disputes 
had to be dealt with by “ conciliation,” which, if made enforceable, 
became what might be called international “ legislation,’’ while legal 
disputes ought to be settled on legal principles by the Permanent Court. 
The compulsion to go before the Permanent Court in legal disputes 
was the A B C of international wisdom, and even in this respect the 
General Act was open to criticism, as—contrary to the Optional 
Clause—it allowed legal disputes to go before special ad hoc tribunals 
set up by the disputants. But the greatest objection to the General 
Act was its reference to legal decision of the political disputes. This 
meant the setting up of a cast-iron system which would stereotype 
whatever arrangements might have been accepted at the time when the 
last international settlement was made. This was not an advance 
towards peace but a sitting on the safety-valve, destroying the possible 
salutary action of the Council and making permanent the existing 
settlements at a given time. He was not holding a brief for attacking 
the Versailles settlement, but it was a mistake to seek to entrench it 
impregnably by compelling those who wanted to change it to go before 
a court of law and not before a political body such as the League 
Council. Alla legal tribunal could say was: this is the law, we cannot 
change it. He did not find an excessive reverence for the lawyer in 
private life, but in matters of international collective action there 
seemed to be an opinion that this most unpopular but meritorious 
profession would supply a complete solution. He was certain that if 
the attempt was made to bring the final appeal to the lawyer, dis- 
appointment was inevitable. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE referred to the failure of the 
Third Committee to get agreement to the “‘ Convention for strengthen- 
ing the means for Preventing War.” Under Article 11 the League 
was to take whatever steps it thought wise and effectual for 
safeguarding peace. Under the Covenant there was no obligation on 
States to carry out what the Council might recommend in that respect. 
The object of the Convention was to remedy this, but unfortunately 
the Committee had failed to agree in respect to two important Articles. 
One was the very obvious proposal that the Council should recommend, 
in times of crisis, the removal of the forces of two parties to a dispute 
beyond a certain geographical line. Our Government agreed to this 
as far as military forces were concerned, but not for naval forces. 
Neither of the reasons given for this refusal to agree were very convin- 
cing. The first reason was that there was less danger of a collision at 
sea than on shore. Those who remembered the Dogger Bank episode 
would realise this was not so, especially in narrow waters. Another 
reason was that it was very difficult to draw a line at sea; any seaman 
knew it was the easiest matter, and was very frequently done. 
Naturally we could not agree to keep our ships confined to port or to 
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stop movements affecting the distribution of fleets, but this had never 
been suggested, as the wording of the Article in question clearly 
showed, viz. “‘ The naval forces of the two parties retain full liberty of 
movement beyond these limits, and prohibited zones must allow of the 
necessary communications being maintained between the various 
territories of each party.” The other Article to which we objected was 
the French proposal, which seemed rational, that if one party to the 
dispute persisted in ignoring the measures proposed by the Council in 
spite of warning, and should open or resume hostilities, then the Council 
should recommend steps against that party as definitely the aggressor. 
Surely there could be no better test of aggression than that. He hoped 
we should be able to reach agreement on these Articles next year. 
The other matter he wished to refer to was the urgent necessity of a 
more well-informed public opinion in support of the statesmen in the 
various countries. 


REAR-ADMIRAL K. G. B. DEWAR said most people would be glad to 
hear that the Government had decided not to undertake any further 
commitments without getting a quid pro quo in the form of disarmament. 
Unfortunately, however, Great Britain was already committed up 
to the neck by the Locarno Treaty. Supposing Germany attacked 
Poland, not an improbable eventuality, France according to the Treaty 
of 1921 would have to go to Poland’s assistance. Would not Great 
Britain then have to attack France? On reading the treaties that 
seemed the position. Since the War two conceptions of the road to 
peace could be seen developing; one attempted to bind the world by 
guarantees, alliances, regional pacts, obligations and sanctions. This 
was the path the League seemed to have tried to follow, and he believed it 
was the wrong path. The other was simply a determination to remain 
at peace by not going to war. It was the idea expressed in the Kellogg 
Pact, the Optional Clause and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

With reference to the idea that the lack of progress in the recent 
Assembly might have been due to the general economic situation, it 
seemed to him that the principle obstacle to the progress of disarma- 
ment was the attitude of France. She had no economic troubles com- 
parable with Great Britain’s. Instead of unemployment she had 
imported hundreds of thousands of foreigners to carry on her work. 
The difficulties lay deeper than in the economic situation. 


Mr. H. W. NeEvinson asked Mrs. Hamilton if she would explain why 
it was that Charles Roden Buxton failed so entirely when he brought 
forward the question of slavery in the League Assembly. The motion 
could not have had a better supporter than Lord Cecil. Why was it 
that the League allowed such nations as Portugal, Liberia, Abyssinia, 
notoriously slave-trading peoples, to vote down the British proposals ? 
Was it that the British were the only people in the world who condemned 
slavery ? 
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A Member said very little mention had been made of the findings 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission with regard to the question 
of Palestine, possibly because very little could be said that would be 
complimentary to the British Government. The Council of the League 
had accepted the Report of the Commission and had said that British 
policy in Palestine would not be open to any criticism unless the 
present stage of the development of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine were to be crystallised. He had therefore been extremely 
astonished to read in the White Paper issued a short time ago a state- 
ment which in his view ran quite counter to that conclusion. It was 
stated clearly that there was to be no further Jewish immigration into 
Palestine as long as there was not merely any Jewish unemployment 
but also any Arab unemployment. Anyone who had visited the 
country in the last twenty or thirty years would know that the needs of 
the Arabs for subsistence were so small that it'was not necessary for 
them to work as in other parts of the world, and that there would always 
be Arab unemployment. It was also stated that there was now no 
more land available for Jewish settlement; and it was proposed to 
establish a Legislative Council, the composition of which was bound to 
be of such a nature as to obstruct the foundation of the Jewish National 
Home. 


Mr. GEOFFREY LE MESURIER MANDER said he would be rash 
enough to make a few criticisms of the new Permanent Court in spite 
of a former speaker’s recommendation to wait and see. He regarded 
the elections as a definite movement backwards from the principle 
followed nine years age of choosing jurists and judges completely 
detached from politics. In the recent elections there had seemed to 
be a scramble amongst all those who had ever been lawyers and 
delegates at the League to get a job on the Permanent Court, and there 
were certainly some undesirable people among those elected. The 
political element had been brought in and was bound to have the 
effect of lessening the prestige of the Court. Whether it were true or 
not, people would think the judges were still influenced by the Govern- 
ments they had previously served. The first false step had been, in 
his opinion, the appointment of Sir Cecil Hurst and Monsieur Fromageot, 
who had been legal advisers to Foreign Offices and had introduced 
a totally different element to the Permanent Court. These lawyer 
politicians were familiar to those electing the judges and were voted for 
on that account in many cases, in preference to men outside the 
political world who were less known at Geneva. 

He heartily agreed that the prestige of the British Government at 
Geneva was higher than it had been for many years, but he would like 
to make some criticism of the Delegation’s action. The British had 
lost a great opportunity in not tackling the question of minorities. 
The argument was used that they could not be more German than the 
Germans, or go beyond what the Germans asked for, but it was a 
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mistake for a country deeply interested in the question of minorities 
to be left to champion the cause. A neutral country like Great Britain 
should take the lead and show that the matter was not to be lightly 
brushed aside. M. Briand, M. Zaleski and the Little Entente Foreign 
Ministers had all been there, and it was very regrettable that the British 
Foreign Minister had not also been present. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER E. S. WILLIAMS referred to Admiral 
Dewar’s remark that the dark cloud over Geneva was not so much due 
to unemployment as to the attitude of France. He himself thought 
that much of the cloud came from Bavaria. Unemployment had 
nothing to do with an attempt to do away with the Polish Corridor, 
or a determination to smash up the Young Plan. The real need was a 
matter of intellectual co-operation, and much of the trouble lay in 
German school teaching and German history books. 


Mr. H. Witson Harris said that with regard to the minorities 
question, Mrs. Hamilton had seemed to complain that nothing in the 
way of action had resulted in the Sixth Commission. This had also 
been raised by Mr. Mander. But the handling of the Minorities 
Treaties rested with the Council, not with the Committees. The° 
Germans had introduced the subject for the very salutary purpose of 
ventilation, and the ventilation had proved very useful. If the pro- 
posal for the creation of a Permanent Minorities Commission had been 
pressed it would not have passed the Assembly, and would certainly 
not have been carried into effect by the Council. 


Dr. DALTON, replying to Sir John Fischer Williams, said that the 
Government was not unmindful of the possibility that the United 
States might have views on the proposed amendments to the Covenant, 
and he hoped that no British Government would ever fail to take into 
account American opinion on important international issues. With 
regard to the settlement of political disputes, Sir John Fischer Williams 
had not made his criticisms quite clear. His objection on the one hand 
had been that, under the amended Covenant political disputes would 
come for settlement before the Council, whose decision would have 
binding force, and, on the other hand, that under the General Act certain 
difficult disputes would be settled in the last resort by a legal court and 
not by a body of politicians. If he might say so with great respect, 
the criticism of the amendments to the Covenant to some extent 
stultified the criticism of the General Act. 


Str JoHN FIscHER WILLIAMS explained that although he was very 
doubtful about the wisdom of giving the Council the right of final 
determination, he was all for giving it every possible power of con- 
ciliation, recommendation and arbitration. 
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Dr. Datton said he understood Sir John Fischer Williams’ pre- 
ference was for the decision of statesmen rather than lawyers in 
political disputes, but against the binding force proposed in the 
Covenant amendments for Council decisions. He would point out that, 
even under the amended Covenant, the Council would still move slowly. 
To anyone who had watched the Council at work, or even sat on it, 
as he had done, it was one of the most difficult things in the world to 
imagine that the Council would ever break into a sudden gallop. It 
was by nature a most prudent body. He could only justify the drafting 
of the General Act within certain limits. This instrument had its 
origin during a phase of British non-co-operation at Geneva, when the 
late Government, like Gallio, cared for none of these things and 
instructed its representative on the First Commission to go away and 
play tennis while the General Act was being discussed. It might well 
be, therefore, that the result was an imperfect document. But suppos- 
ing that the General Act were accepted with reservations for Chapters 1 
and 3 similar to those attached to our acceptance of the Optional 
Clause, the right to bring any dispute before the statesmen of the 
Council, rather than the lawyers of the Court, would be open to us. 
It was difficult to decide which was the best way of handling the more 
troublesome type of political dispute; it was argued by some high 
authorities that there were really no political disputes and that every 
dispute was, in truth, justiciable. In any case, there was still time for 
reflection. Governments were asked to send their views to the Secre- 
tary-General by May or June of 1931. The matter would not be 
carried further before the meeting of the 1931 Assembly, when it would 
presumably go once again before the First Commission. There would 
be a further interval before the Assembly accepted the amendments, 
which would then await ratification by all members of the Council and 
by a majority of members of the Assembly. The amendment of the 
Covenant was thus nearly as slow and difficult as that of the United 
States Constitution. 

Admiral Drury-Lowe had regretted that the Model Treaty had not 
been manceuvred into port this year. Other things which had been 
carried were, he thought, worth more; for example, the Treaty of 
Financial Assistance. He hoped that, perhaps, the Model Treaty 
might go through as the result of further discussion and in a slightly 
altered form. It was inevitable that some things had to wait. 

Admiral Dewar had raised the question of Locarno. That was, 
indeed, a tremendous “ commitment.” It had been carried through 
before the time of the present Government, and their predecessors 
had obtained no guid pro quo whatever. The absence of this quid pro 
quo, particularly in the form of disarmament, was one reason which 
disinclined the present Government from the unconditional acceptance 
of any further commitments. 

The question of Palestine fell within the province of the Sixth 
Commission and he would pass the ball to Mrs. Hamilton, but he would 
like to say that he was not sure that the speaker had read the White 
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Paper with sufficient care. As a Colonial Office document it was to be 
spoken of by him with respect rather than affection, but he did not 
think its. terms justified all the things that had been said about it. A 
tremendous amount of heat was apt to be engendered by speaking on 
this subject without careful study of the relevant texts. 

With regard to the Permanent Court of International Justice, he 
thought it would be a pity if the Court came to be permanently manned 
by men who had not had any contact with political realities, but had 
lived all their lives in a rarefied legal atmosphere. An ex-Foreign 
Minister like Mr. Kellogg, for example, might be better able to approach 
questions, still in terms of legal principles, but in a slightly more 
realistic spirit, than a lawyer who had spent his whole life in purely 
legal work. Considering the elaborate procedure by which the judges 
were elected, it was astonishing to find how great the convergence of 
opinion had been among those who were simply trying to pick out 
the best men from a long list. There would be time between this and 
the next election in nine years’ time to discuss the interesting question 
raised by Mr. Mander as to how best the Court should be manned 
in the future. 


Mrs. HAMILTON, in regard to Palestine, said that the Mandates 
Commission had a comparatively brief and tranquil sitting, and passed 
a resolution approving the report of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, and congratulating the Mandatory, the British Government, on 
the improvements in Palestine and the general spirit of the administra- 
tion. This was all accepted by the Assembly on the 28th September, 
before the White Paper was in existence. The latter did not, therefore, 
come into the discussion. 

With regard to slavery, all she could say was that she wished Mr. 
Nevinson could have heard the way in which Lord Cecil had expressed 
his disgust at the result of the Committee, whose resolution absolutely 
condemns itself. In effect the resolution stated that it is impossible 
to do anything more because the facts were not in the possession of the 
Committee, and gave that as a reason for rejecting the British proposal 
by which those facts could be secured. They were up against a con- 
spiracy of silence, and the most urgent need was the creation of an 
active and informed public opinion which would make the continuation 
of such inaction impossible. 

With regard to Minorities, the attitude of Great Britain had been 
entirely sympathetic. But at Geneva, at any given Assembly, it was 
impossible for a delegation to take the initiative with effect on every 
issue. It had to decide on which points it was going to concentrate, 
if its maximum weight was to tell: to accept some questions as, at any 
given moment, more important than others. Otherwise, by trying 
to take the lead everywhere, we should lose the power to carry through 
those things to which the greatest importance was attached. Again, 
if the German Delegation, primarily concerned in this, decided for 

reasons that seemed good to it that 1930 was not an opportune year for 
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raising the Minorities question fully, it was not for us to force upon 
them a position they had decided not to take. 

The suggestion that the Sixth Commission had succeeded in having 
a useful discussion and in avoiding a crisis, which at one stage had 
appeared imminent. The Minorities question was not only apt to 
inflame feeling : inherent in it, moreover (as in the Refugee question), 
was a real danger that the very warmth of natural sympathy might 
create a sort of vested interest in being a minority or refugee. The 
limits of number or of space giving a minority the right to separate 
treatment was a problem of extreme complexity; the success of this 
year’s discussion was that the danger that a certain group of countries 
might take the line that it was not a question the League was com- 
petent to deal with, was actually overcome, thanks to the admirable 
temper maintained in the Sixth Committee. Conditions in Germany 
seemed to her to confirm the view that the economic depression was the 
predisposing cause for the increase of nationalist feeling. Economic 
hardship and unemployment in Germany was one of the reasons which 
impelled people, particularly young people, to give adherence to any 
party which proposed to do something. It did not matter exactly what 
the proposed something was. The action of the Government took the 
form of taxes and sacrifices demanded from the people; the Nazis were 
in the easy and irresponsible position of simply saying “ something ” 
must be done. Was there not a good deal of the same thing in England, 
arising from precisely the same type of soil? The expression of this 
feeling and its re-translation into the tendency to think of economic 
difficulties from a restricted national point of view was one of the 
main difficulties the League and the world had to face. 
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M. CLEMENCEAU AND THE VERSAILLES 
PEACE TREATY 


Translation of an Address given at a Section Meeting on 
February 24th, 1930 


By M. JEAN MARTET 


Mrs. EpGar DuGDALE in the Chair. 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you of M. Clemenceau’s ideas 
on the Treaty of Peace with Germany, of the way in which this 
treaty was drawn up, of the principles underlying what M. 
Clemenceau—who avoided whenever possible the language of 
diplomacy—called its “‘ manufacture,” and finally of how this 
treaty has been applied, or rather has not been applied. 

I have one preliminary observation to make. It is this: 
I am neither a historian nor a diplomat and, like the majority of 
my countrymen, I have not read this treaty of which everyone 
is talking, some with respect, others with distrust and dislike. 
Of course, like every one else, I have a copy of it at home, and 
two or three times I have opened it and tried to read it; but I 
have not succeeded. 

What has always interested and attracted me in M. Clemenceau 
is not his work, but himself—his life, his soul, his personality. 
Every man to his appointed task. Mine is clearly enough 
defined. I am a man—a poor specimen, some of you will think— 


with eyes and ears, who watches, listens and records. I will 


therefore merely repeat to you what M. Clemenceau said to me 
in the course of our conversations. 

I hasten to add that he did not tell me all he would certainly 
have told me had he thought that he had before him a historian 
oradiplomat. During our discussions we spoke of many things— 
of the events of the whole of the life, nearly ninety years long, 
of this extraordinary man, who had seen two wars, three revolu- 
tions, countless changes of government, and who seemed to have 
gathered round himself all that is picturesque and appealing. 
We discussed his travels in Greece, India, Egypt; the books he 
had read; his duels; the men whom he had opposed or sup- 
ported : Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Félix Faure, M. Poincaré, 
M. Briand, etc. Naturally the treaty had its place among all 
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this, but the number and richness of M. Clemenceau’s memories, 
together with my ignorance of questions of diplomacy, restricted 
that place. 

Then I must add that, on the French side, M. Clemenceau had 
not “manufactured” the treaty all on his own. One might 
almost say that, during the five months between the opening of 
the Peace Conference and the signature of the treaty (January 
19th to June 28th, 1919) he played the part of a factory manager, 
prescribing the procedure for the various workshops and imposing 
on them his own ideas and methods of work; but, had I asked 
him in the course of our conversations to explain, for instance, 
the financial provisions of the treaty, it is very probable that 
he would have been hard put to it to do so. There are two 
reasons for this. The first I have just indicated to you: namely, 
that, since in this part of the work he had not himself held the 
tiller, but had entrusted to other men—to expert committees— 
the task of making Germany pay, he would hardly have been 
able to say by what magic means one set about securing that 
our enemies, having wrecked the bar, should make good the 
damage. 

And now the second reason. M, Clemenceau never had any 
very clear idea as to money or arithmetic. He was born in 1841; 
his childhood was passed during the government of the good 
King Louis-Philippe, his youth during that of Napoleon III; 
and in 1900 he was already sixty years old. At that time calcu- 
lation may already have become the master of the world, but if 
so it was less evident than it is to-day, and men were still allowed 
to believe that ideas and sentiment counted for something. 

I recollect that in 1916 and 1917 M. Clemenceau had at 
Bernouville, on the border of the Norman Vexin, a little country 
residence where, year in, year out, he kept a farmer and his 
wife, children and grandchildren for no other purpose than to 
await his arrival at long intervals. Every two or three months 
M. Clemenceau did his accounts with the farmer’s wife, whose 
name was Mme. Rousseau—a detail worth recording. She sub- 
mitted to him a little notebook in which she had entered her 
expenditure for the preceding weeks in a queer kind of hand- 
writing. M. Clemenceau checked these accounts; but I can 
assure you, having witnessed these memorable proceedings, that 
he was absolutely incapable of adding correctly, that he had to 
make five or six fresh attempts, and that each time he got a 
different result. And you would have me discuss with him the 
financial provisions of the Treaty of Versailles ! 
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Now that I have said all this and taken every precaution 


against your accusing me later on of having given you less than 
I promised, I will come at last to my subject. 


First point: it is commonly said in France—I know men 
who profess to like and to admire M. Clemenceau who support 
this contention—that M. Clemenceau won the War and lost the 
peace. M. Clemenceau for his part considered that he had no 
more lost the peace than the War, and he was proud of the . 
ground covered during the first six months of 1919. 

When I say this to Frenchmen, they answer—“ Quite so. 
That is the common story. A father who has a sickly, deformed 
child counters his neighbours’ criticism, and even his own, by 
evincing special tenderness, affection and esteem for the cripple. 
The child may be blind, lame, deformed. The father heaps 
exaggerated praise on the child for its tact, wit, intelligence. 
It is a way of forgetting the weak spots in one’s work.” 

But it won’t do. That explanation is plausible because it 
is simple—too simple—and my affection for M. Clemenceau is 
not so blind that I myself should have been unprepared to accept 
that solution of the problem had I thought it the right one. 
But it is not right. I regret to say that nothing in the speech, 
the writings or the attitude of M. Clemenceau ever gave me 
grounds for thinking that he was not genuinely, profoundly 
proud of what he called “his” treaty. I will go further. He 
derived more satisfaction from his work of peace, from those 
long, difficult, trying conferences with Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson, and from the great document in which they 
resulted, than from having in November 1917 clutched at France 
on the edge of the abyss and, with the help of our Allies, raised 
her up from partial collapse to the victory of November 11th, 
1918. That is the truth, and I am going to try to explain why. 

There are at least two reasons. (I must ask you to excuse 
this method of exposition, with “ first reason, second reason,” 
and so on, but if I did not keep my argument within rather 
strict bounds, it might tend to get out of hand.) In the first 
place, M. Clemenceau was above all a fighter, an ancient warrior 
of olden time, come in full panoply from the darkest ages, and 
in undertaking the conduct of the War he found a task worthy 
of his talents, the task for which he was born and for which 
he had been prepared during generations. It was often frightful 
and horrible to him, but he found it always straightforward and 


simple, and never beyond his capacity. 
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But the old gladiator, the ‘“ Tiger,” the fierce fighter, the 
keen, impetuous warrior, the destroyer of ministries, was much 
less fitted for his work of peace, of ententes and conferences, and 
he had to begin to school himself at seventy-eight, an age when 
a man has usually settled down to being what he is, and even 
occasionally being proud ofit. It was indeed this which demanded 
of M. Clemenceau the greatest effort and courage. He was 
obliged to spend five months at a table between two men: the 
one Mr. Lloyd George, whose elusive, mercurial subtlety infuriated 
him; the other President Wilson, whose magnificent exported 
idealism, which gave M. Clemenceau the impression of an iron 
barrier, padlocked with the fourteen points, he had constantly 
to break down and to defeat. The Tiger longed indeed to roar, 
to spring; but he must not! One can understand why he 
regarded this as the most noteworthy of his undertakings. 

In the second place, it must be added that M. Clemenceau, 
who had through his father come under the influence of the great 
ideologists of the romantic school, and had never, in spite of all 
the vicissitudes of life, rid himself of it, held ideas in high 
honour. Now if this War more than any other was a war of 
brutal, frightful force, this peace, likewise more than any other, 
was a peace of ideas. Victors have always wanted their peace 
to endure, but in 1919, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the conquerors realised that their peace, if it were to 
last, must rest on something other than might. They tried to 
found it upon law, reason, justice and such things. They wanted 
it to be a moral peace and in the first instance to redress some 
notorious iniquities. M. Clemenceau, son of the French Revolu- 
tion, whose father had shown him portraits of Danton and 
Robespierre and said, ‘‘ They were gods,” could not but derive 
from this circumstance, in greater measure than from anything 
else, a great and genuine pride. 


A great many of you have probably wondered, as I have done, 
what was M. Clemenceau’s frame of mind when he was seated 
at the conference table. What was he seeking? On what 
principles did he intend to take his stand? Imagine that he had 
been told: ‘‘ Make the treaty to suit yourself. Make it unaided.” 
What would he have done? 

For my part, I believe that the treaty which he would have 
made in those circumstances, alone, opposite disarmed, shattered 
Germany, would not have differed very much from the actual 
Treaty of Versailles. I do not mean the treaty as it was applied 
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from 1920 onwards, but as it was drawn up, as it was signed on 
June 28th, 1919, and as it was ratified by the Chamber of Deputies 
on October 2nd of that year. And that is a further reason why 
M. Clemenceau could feel not altogether dissatisfied with his 
work. 

In face of the conquered, prostrate enemy, what were, as far 
as concerned France alone, the two principles which M. Clemenceau 
intended to follow ? 

In the first place, France must regain her pre-War honour 
and independence, her territorial integrity, her agricultural and 
industrial prosperity. Germany had fired the train; she must 
make amends. She must restore to us the two provinces which 
she had criminally torn from us in 1870. M. Clemenceau might 
possibly have demanded the restitution of a few fragments of 
French territory such as Landau. But he would never have 
exacted the cession to France of an inch of German soil. In 
his view, once suffices for the follies of a Bismarck. 

Further, there must be a formal guarantee against Germany’s 
ever in years to come repeating her action of 1914. In conse- 
quence: disarmament of Germany, occupation of the Rhine 
bridgeheads. 

I repeat that M. Clemenceau would never have demanded 
anything else. He would never have believed that in the dawn 
of the twentieth century it could be possible to dismember a 
conquered country, to transfer towns and provinces from one 
nation to another; he was aware that a soul cannot be cut into 
portions. 

Such were his ideas, such were the two principles which 
directed his steps. What happened? What opponents did he 
find in his way? 

They were of two kinds: those who marvelled, to the point 
of accusing him of betraying his country, that France derived so 
little profit from the victory; and those who tried to deny her 
the right to gain what she did. I am going to try to be very 
moderate in expressing an opinion in favour of either party. 
Indeed, this is but fair. Each side defended its cause firmly, 
ardently, nobly; and nothing shows more clearly than these 
struggles the preponderant place occupied by ideas in the 
elaboration of this peace. 

You remember the issue resulting in conflict between M. 
Clemenceau and Marshal Foch which even death did not terminate. 
What did Marshal Foch say? ‘ Annex the Rhineland! There 
can be no security for France without the annexation of the 
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Rhineland!” And, at first at any rate, he said it in no veiled 
language. Later on, he became a little more moderate. But 
in the note that he addressed to M. Clemenceau on November 
27th, 1918, he spoke roundly of bringing the Rhineland into 
the western military system. It has been said that at first 
M. Clemenceau endorsed this view and supported it. That is not 
true. M. Clemenceau never seriously envisaged the possibility 
of clothing the young men of the Rhineland in French uniforms. 
He came into line with Marshal Foch in what may be called 
the reserve position upon which he fell back. 

On January roth, 1919, Marshal Foch drafted a new note, 
which he addressed (although I really do not know why) to the 
commanders-in-chief of the Allied armies, and in which he pro- 
posed that the western military frontiers of Germany should be 
fixed at the Rhine, and that on the left bank of the river autono- 
mous states responsible for their own administration should be 
constituted. M. Clemenceau adopted this thesis and did his 
best to gain acceptance for it: in his opinion it did not in any 
way indicate that France was aiming at annexation. Between 
‘France and Germany there would simply be established a barrier 
to lessen the danger of conflict and, in the event of a fresh war, 
to delay the mobilisation of the German troops. You are aware 
that Mr. Lloyd George would not hear of this new aspect of the 
map of Europe, and that in place of an autonomous Rhineland 
we were -offered those wonderful Anglo-French and Franco- 
American guarantees which have since . . . but that is another 
story. 

In view of the above proposal, and of having obtained in 
addition the occupation for fifteen years of the left bank of the 
Rhine, M. Clemenceau gave his assent. In the eyes of Marshal 
Foch this was his great crime, and he never forgave him. Marshal 
Foch never for a moment stopped to consider whether, in the 
first place, M. Clemenceau could possibly refuse without causing 
the gravest complications, without irremediably compromising 
the success of the conference and our whole system of alliances ; 
neither did he consider whether the establishment of these 
autonomous Rhineland states (which at the first opportunity 
would have turned on us, and in any case would have constituted 
a first-class breeding-ground for perennial conflict) would not 
have been far more dangerous than the settlement that was 
actually arrived at. He saw that the Rhine, the great ambition 
of the military, was slipping from our grasp, and he concluded 
that M. Clemenceau had failed in his duty. 
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That is not all. M. Clemenceau had not split up Germany. 
This again was considered a crime. He was told—‘‘ What! 
Can you not see what is happening? Vanquished Germany 
shows a more united, firmer front than victorious Germany 
would. ever have done. It was a mistake to negotiate with 
Germany: you should have treated with the different states— 
Prussia, Bavaria, etc... .!” 

But those who reproached M. Clemenceau in this fashion, 
and who continue to do so, did not and do not question whether 
the map of Europe can be arbitrarily chopped about, or whether 
France, whose object in fighting had been to vindicate once more 
in blood the right of nations to control their destiny, could in 
the moment of victory forget, renounce even, the very purpose 
of her entry into the fray. And even supposing that France had 
wanted to dismember Germany. . . . Consider for a moment, 
said M. Clemenceau, what happened in 1924 at Pirmasens, a 
small Rhineland town occupied by the French troops, during 
the ministry of M. Poincaré, champion of an autonomous Rhine- 
land and a dismembered Germany. At Pirmasens a party 
conceived the idea of seceding from Germany. What did the 
Germans do? They trapped the autonomists in a building, 
sprayed the building with petrol, set fire to it, gutted it, destroyed 
everything—terrible scenes, which defy description. 

So you can see what success was likely to attend the estab- 
lishment of an independent Rhineland and the dismemberment 
of Germany—the two great things which, it was said, M. Clemen- 
ceau might have done, but which he did not do, which his obstinacy, 
ignorance and incapacity prevented him from doing. 

What do we find at the other end of the scale? Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson. M. Clemenceau is reproached in 
France with having demanded and obtained too little. On the 
other side of the Channel and the Atlantic he is reproached 
with having wanted to profit by the victory in order permanently 
to crush Germany, to stop poor Germany from rising from her 
ruins. M. Clemenceau was indeed in less of a hurry than Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson to see Germany again set 
her foot on the ladder. It was his business to know the danger 
to the world, and more particularly to her immediate neighbours, 
of a strong, rich, armed Germany. 

I am going to read you the shorthand note of two conversa- 
tions which I had at Rue Franklin with M. Clemenceau in January 
and February 1929, ten months before his death. They will 
show you what he thought of the German danger. 
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On January 27th, 1929, I said to M. Clemenceau : 


“‘ There is something I should like to ask you. There are two 
countries, France and Germany. What do you think will be 
their ultimate relationship with each other? Do you think 
that eventually one will swallow the other, or that in the long 
run a sort of condition of peace will be established which will 
allow them to live side by side? ”’ 


And M. Clemenceau replied : 


“In the first place, I have asked myself this question for 
sixty years of my life, and at the moment hardly a day passes 
without my asking it afresh. 

“France is beset by many dangers, some from within, some 
from without. She is threatened by X, Y, Z (here he named 
French public men), who have installed themselves like rats ia 
timber. She is threatened by the English, by the Americans. . . 
she is in peril, like everything that lives. But one could put up 
with all that. The German danger is quite another matter. 

“T can assure you that before 1870 I hardly thought of 
Prussia. I fought for liberty, for the Republic, for things of that 
sort. And then the war came, and we were beaten, and the 
Prussians took from us Alsace and Lorraine. When they asked 
us at Bordeaux: ‘There are the terms on which Prussia will 
end the war. ...Do you accept?’ I answered, ‘No.’ In 
spite of which peace was signed, the Prussians took Metz and 
Strasburg, and said to themselves: ‘ The matter is settled.’ 

“You see, the law of things let Prussia give us a nasty knock, 
exact guarantees, every possible guarantee for the future; but it 
did not let her steal towns and villages from France, whose 
frontiers were fixed, and which was a living entity. At heart the 
Germans—and this is their strength and their weakness—have 
not a very clear idea what a nation is; they do not see with our 
eyes, and they thought that a frontier was a matter of men, of 
boundary-posts, which could be rooted up and replanted a hundred 
kilometres away. 

“So there was that peace, lasting for forty years, during the 
whole of which time the Germans have in various ways clearly 
shown their regret at not having completely crushed us in 1870. 
Day and night during these last forty years we have lived on the 
qui vive, and twenty times we have had occasion to ask ourselves : 
“Is it coming to-morrow? ’ 

“In virtue of the principle that if you want peace you must 
hide your head under the pillow, we most ridiculously ignored 
the German danger as long as was humanly possible. In Parlia- 
ment it was not suspected until the German armaments took the 
proportions of which you are aware. Then the idiots said: 
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‘Don’t be afraid! The German socialists will never move.’ It 
was the hardest thing in the world to make them see it was not 
as certain as all that. ... 

“ 1914 came, the Boches flung themselves on Belgium, and for 
four years they carried on a war of bandits, shooting civilians 
and women, deporting, burning, etc., etc. 

“They were defeated. They were requested to put their 
signature at the foot of a treaty; they did so, and straight away 
they set about devising means to violate their engagements. 
Ten years after the signature nothing, absolutely nothing, remained 
of the treaty—and M. Stresemann was asserting himself, beating 
his fist on the table. 

“Now, in 1929, it is recognised that the Boches, having paid 
nothing of what they undertook to pay, will go on as they have 
begun. They are once more manufacturing cannon, machine- 
guns, aeroplanes, gas; their army is being reconstituted. And 
we are told that nothing can be done but to let things take their 
course, and that if one even gave the appearance of seeing what 
was being enacted—of what is being re-enacted—it would be 
contrary to the best interests of the world. 

“Martet, can we love the Boches? No. We cannot love 
those who have wanted to kill us, who have tortured us, massacred 
us, destroyed our cities. Too much blood has been shed. Twenty 
years hence, fifty years hence... perhaps... with the 
passage of time. . . . At the moment in my eyes the Boche is— 
I speak as I think—a horrible creature, who is not of our kind. 

“ Ought we to wish to be at any rate on terms of peace with 
these neighbours of ours? Yes. Naturally. Anything rather 
than war... . Anything? Well, many things. . . 

“But the point is to discover how such relations can be 
established. Well, to begin with—the moment Germany gives 
pledges, she must keep them. We must be absolutely certain 
that she sincerely wishes for peace. She must disarm and take 
her place among the peoples as a great nation with a fine past, 
but one which, having started this War of her own free will, has 
lost it, and is in honour bound to pay. On this basis the world 
can be reconstructed. 

“ That is all I ask of Germany. Among all those responsible 
for the treaty, I probably most sincerely recognised Germany’s 
right to live and to prosper even after this War, not because I 
wanted a prosperous Germany as a counterpoise to other countries, 
but because such a state of things seemed to me in conformity 
with the rights of mankind. Germany contributes something to 
the world. I can hate Germany, but, even to further the interests 
of my own land, I should not wish for her destruction—always 
provided that she on her side lets us live.” 


And on my asking M. Clemenceau—“ Do you think this can 
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be expected of Germany?” He reflected a moment and said— 
“No. I do not think so.” 


On February 5th we had a fresh conversation on the same 
subject, which will enable you even better than the last to judge 
M. Clemenceau’s opinion of the danger of Germany to the whole 
of the civilised world. 

I said to M. Clemenceau—“‘ You said a few days ago that one 
could only expect bad conduct from Germany... .” “ As far 
as peace is concerned, yes,” answered M. Clemenceau. ‘‘ Why?” 
I asked. He answered : 


“ Because the Germans are arace . . . howshallI putit...? 
You have for example France, England, Italy. . . . In following 
their instincts and impulses they are capable of many follies, of 
upsetting the world, of putting the match to the gunpowder. 
But this much can be said for them—and it is rather reassuring— 
that whether their motives be good or bad, whether they are 
actuated by pride or passion, they are human people, they have 
in them the common strain of humanity, they are, in spite of all, 
of the same race, and see and feel in the same way.” 


I asked—“ And not Germany?” He answered : 


“My dear friend, it is natural to man to love life. Man 
respects life. Germany has not that instinct. In the German 
spirit—in German art, philosophy, literature—one finds a lack 
of appreciation of what life really is, of its charm and grandeur, 
and an unhealthy, satanic liking for death. Those animals love 
death. Those animals have a sort of deity of whom they stand 
in awe, but whom they regard nevertheless with as it were an 
ecstatic smile, a kind of vertigo. That deity is death. Why 
are they like that? I have no idea. . . . Look again at their 
poets: you find death, on foot, in the saddle . . . everywhere ! 
in every attitude, in every guise. They are governed, haunted 
by it. 

“ Keep in mind what I have said. The Frenchman is fond of 
life. He is no less brave than his neighbour; when there is 
fighting to do, he does it well; in times gone by, when war was 
accompanied by music and tourneys, he even relished it. But 
what he enjoyed was the risk, the heroism, the adventure it 
entailed. 

“‘ But the Boche likes war for itself, because slaughter succeeds 
to strife. War is a compact with death. The Boche is in his 
element. 

“It follows that the Boche and the Frenchman fight as well 
the one as the other; but they fight for different reasons: the 
Frenchman to defend his native land, to dazzle the populace, 
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the Boche to kill. The Boche alone regards war with equanimity, 
and consequently prepares for it, whereas the Frenchman only 
begins to think about it on the day of mobilisation. 

“ And unhappily, the further this goes, the less will war be 
a matter of courage and glory, the more will it become a matter 
of preparation.” 


Such were M. Clemenceau’s views and fears with regard to 
Germany. Did he evince an exaggerated pessimism? The 
future will show. Unless indeed it has not even time to tell 
us, and one of these fine mornings we wake up dead, as folk say. 
In any case, such were the ideas which inspired his conduct. 
Mr. Lloyd George did not completely share them. But one has 
only to open a history book to note that England did not suffer 
much from the war of 1870, and to glance at an atlas to discover 
that between England and Germany there are the Channel and 
the North Sea. 

There is one thing common to all M. Clemenceau’s opponents— 
they have not disarmed. (I use the word “ opponent” in its 
most moderate sense—I mean the men who were opposed to 
his ideas and tried to prevent their realisation: Mr. Lloyd 
George, Marshal Foch, M. Poincaré, M. Briand, M. Louis Marin, 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, etc.) Immediately after the death of 
M. Clemenceau I read an article—an excellent article, be it said— 
by Mr. Lloyd George. In it, while he spoke in the highest terms 
of the energy and courage of M. Clemenceau, he reproached him, 
though not explicitly, with a kind of bitterness for having too 
passionately defended the interests of his country. Mr. Lloyd 
George seemed to regret that M. Clemenceau had not behaved 
as a great “European.” Alas! to the very great benefit of 
France M. Clemenceau was—as M. Léon Daudet has excellently 
put it—of limited intelligence, and he did not bother about under- 
standing everything, for he wished neither to excuse nor to 
admit everything. 

As for Marshal Foch, MM. Poincaré, Louis Marin, Franklin- 
Bouillon, etc., nothing could ever make them lay aside bow and 
quiver. M. Clemenceau had clearly expressed his wish to retire 
for good from the political arena, and on relinquishing office 
had given up his seat in the Senate and the editorship of his 
newspaper. He had taken the precaution immediately after his 
fall of putting as much land and water as possible between him- 
self and his opponents by setting out for Egypt and, as Egypt 
was too near to France, taking ship for India; and, India being 
still on this planet, he escaped from this world through the gate 
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of philosophy. Nothing sufficed to silence them. They remained 
implacable. 

As for the opinion which one or other of our allies might hold 
of him, M. Clemenceau ignored it. He took no account of praise 
or blame. Colonel House paid him great tribute in his books: 
I do not know that M. Clemenceau ever even thanked him. As 
for Mr. Lloyd George, well! M. Clemenceau had his own opinion 
about Mr. Lloyd George. One day he told me this story. 

A few years after the War, M. Clemenceau met Mr. Lloyd 
George in England—at Oxford, if I remember rightly. Mr. 
Lloyd George said to him— 

“Well, have you anything to reproach us with? ” 

“‘ Well,’ answered M. Clemenceau, “ do you know I have the 
impression that immediately after the conclusion of the armistice 
England began to take sides against France. . . .” 

Mr. Lloyd George replied with a smile : 

“Has that not always been the traditional policy of my 
country?” 

At this M. Clemenceau, who truly was completely ingenuous 
in such matters, was left gaping with astonishment. When he 
had told me that (he tells it also in the book which he had just 
finished when he died), he added : 

“That lessens my regret at not having always had the 
approval of Mr. Lloyd George.” 

As for the criticism and attacks of Marshal Foch, MM. Poin- 
caré, Louis Marin, and others, M. Clemenceau bore them magnifi- 
cently for nine years, without making any reply. 

In 1922 he set out for the United States, with the object of 
explaining to the Americans that war really is something beyond 
a mere commercial undertaking. Marshal Foch took advantage 
of his departure to give an interview to some newspaper or 
other, in the course of which he said to the people of New York 
and San Francisco: ‘‘ Don’t listen to him! He is going to tell 
you untruths!” And M. Clemenceau had gone at the age of 
eighty to plead once more the cause of his country, and Marshal 
Foch did not even know what M. Clemenceau was going to say. 
M. Clemenceau ignored the interview and did not answer. Neither 
did he reply to the attacks which were made in nev.spapers, 
reviews, and in the House. He seemed to have decided to pass 
thus out of existence, his mouth closed, leaving his achievements 
to answer for him. 

One day in 1928 Nicolas Piétri, his executor, roused by all 
these criticisms, said to him : 
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“You ought at any rate to draft a short note explaining 
what you have done, what you wanted to do, and why you 
have not done better.” 

M. Clemenceau asked me what I thought. I answered : 

“A short while ago you told me yourself that there was no 
point in taking up an attitude unless one persisted in it. You 
have kept silent for eight years.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” he answered, “I shall write 
nothing.” 

And he might probably have died without speaking. But it 
so happened that one of our journalists, Raymond Recouly, 
collected and published the conversations of Foch, and this 
time the Tiger roared. 

“‘ Martet,” he said to me, ‘“‘ I have had enough! I am going 
to answer Foch! I have kept quiet for nine years. I can stand 
it no longer!” 

“ Are you asking my opinion? ” I ventured to say. 

“No!” said M. Clemenceau. 

And he added : “‘ But I expect to hear it.” 

I then said exactly what I had said a few months previously. 
There is no point in taking up an attitude, etc. 

He listened impatiently. When I had finished, he asked : 

“ That is all? ” 

“ That is all.” 

“Very well, Martet, you have just said some excellent things 
to me . . . you have reminded me of some excellent principles, 
at which I cannot but take off my hat. But I am going to 
answer you with another principle, and it is this: ‘ A man must 
be himself.’ For nine years my nature has led me to keep silent. 
Now it leads me to break that silence. I shall speak.” 

He paused. Then he added: 

“ And you are going to help me. Weren’t you about to go 
to Italy?” 

* Year’ 

“Well, you will not go. What is the time? Ten o’clock? 
Let us set to work.” 

And we started there and then. 

Now the first thing M. Clemenceau wanted to undertake in 
replying to all these people who accused him of having given 
France a bad treaty (you can well imagine that five minutes after 
deciding to answer Foch M. Clemenceau had firmly resolved to 
reply to M. Poincaré, to M. Louis Marin, to every one, on every 
point) was the examination of what the Treaty of Versailles had 
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become in the hands of his successors. His opinion was soon 
formed. Nothing remained of the treaty, the provisions of 
which to be effective required firm, energetic, methodical, con- 
tinuous application. That would have been the making of the 
treaty, but it had not been done. 

There are two things to consider: first, what the Treaty 
of Versailles gave France up to the day when M. Clemenceau 
left office; second, what it has given her since then. 

When M. Clemenceau left office 

Alsace and Lorraine were once more French ; 

The allied troops were in occupation of the Rhine bridge- 
heads ; 

Belgium was released from her neutrality (a matter of capital 
importance, which is not sufficiently borne in mind) ; 

Morocco was freed from German influence; 

We had regained the Congo; 

Syria, Togo, and the Cameroons were under our control; 

We had the mines of the Saar, the potash of Alsace; our 
iron and steel production had doubled, etc., etc. 

And since 1920? What has happened to the clauses of the 
treaty the execution of which was to be spread over the years 
to come? 

Let us take some examples, the very ones which M. Clemen- 
ceau asked me to choose and put before him, in order that he 
might-enlarge upon them. 

Those Responsible for the War.—It had been laid down that 
those responsible for the War and for the atrocities committed in 
Belgium and France should be delivered to the Allies for trial. 
What became of that ? 

In February 1920 the Allies renounced the extradition of 
the guilty, and left to Germany the task of trying them. Just 
think of the Leipzig trials. _M. Poincaré himself admits that they 
were a sinister comedy. France, our dead, justice, humanity 
were odiously travestied. At this moment Wilhelm IT lives 
the life of a country gentleman and the Crown Prince parades 
the streets of Berlin. What has been done to the captains of 
those German boats that torpedoed hospital ships? Nothing, 
What has been done to the assassins of our civilians and hostages, 
and of your Miss Cavell, perhaps the purest and noblest figure 
in this War? Nothing. What has been done to those who 
massacred and burnt in Dinant, Louvain, Termonde? Nothing. 

M. Clemenceau looked at me with a sort of horror and said : 

“How can men sleep in peace when matters like that are 
still outstanding ? ” 
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Disarmament of Germany.—Germany was bound by the Treaty 
of Versailles to deliver up her war equipment and not to manu- 
facture any more. She was to submit to the inspection of our 
commissions of control. In 1923 those commissions were abol- 
ished; they have never been reinstituted. What is going on in 
Germany as regards the manufacture of war equipment and the 
reorganisation of the army? No one knows. No one troubles 
to find out. From time to time we hear that a poison-gas factory 
has blown up. That is our sole evidence that Germany is sincerely 
travelling along the path of disarmament. 

Reparations.—Germany undertook in the treaty to deliver to 
the Allies 3,500,000 tons of coala month. It was considered that 
Germany owed us this in compensation for destroying our mines, 
pillaging our factories, wiping out the work of centuries. 

M. Clemenceau left office. M. Millerand became President of 
the Council. And in July 1920, at Spa, he agreed that the 
monthly delivery of German coal should be reduced from 
3,500,000 tons to 2,000,000 tons. 

And this is not all ! 

The treaty had provided that the Allies should not pay a 
sou in respect of these deliveries. 

At Spa the Allies undertook to pay Germany 2 milliards of 
francs in six months. And the 2 milliards have been paid. And 
of those 2 milliards France, in spite of her six ravaged depart- 
ments and her ruined towns, paid 1 milliard 200 millions. The 
victory was already remote. 

The Occupation of the Rhineland.—Well! must I really talk 
about the occupation of the Rhineland? I have not read the 
Treaty of Versailles. I mean, of course, that I have not read all 
of the 440 articles. But I am nevertheless familiar with Articles 
428, 429 and 430. And what do they say? They say—The 
Rhine territory will be occupied by the Allied and Associated 
troops for a period of fifteen years. The Allied troops will not 
evacuate the Rhineland until the conditions of the treaty have 
been faithfully carried out by Germany. And if after the 
evacuation Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of 
her obligations under the treaty, the Allied forces will re-occupy 
the area. 

What remains of that? Those three articles were the key- 
stone of the treaty. What has become of them? Have the 
Germans fulfilled their engagements? No! Then we have not 
evacuated, do not intend to evacuate? Yes! 

“ And so,” said M. Clemenceau, “‘ those very men who accused 
me of not having acquired sufficient guarantees for my country 
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have relinquished that weapon which I put in their hands! 
What does that mean? Who are they getting at? 

‘“ What have these men, Millerand, Briand, Barthou, Poincaré, 
done? What are they doing? For ten years they have been 
critcising the treaty, saying: ‘It is worthless! Clemenceau has 
lost the peace.’ 

““M. Millerand has declared: ‘I am forced to put my own 
construction on the treaty in order to get some tangible realities 
out of it.’ What does he want more tangible than Articles 428, 
429 and 430? Then M. Poincaré says: ‘ The treaty does not 
proclaim the downfall of the Hohenzollern.’ What use would 
that have been to M. Poincaré, since he is oblivious of what is 
in the treaty and makes no use of the rights which it does confer 
on him? What service would ten thousand additional treaty 
provisions do for him, since he is not capable of enforcing a 
single one? Under Article 228 of the treaty, France is entitled 
to demand the extradition of the guilty. Why have not M. 
Millerand and M. Poincaré insisted on the application of this 
Article? Very well, then, don’t demand new rights when those 
you have are lying idle! ” 

One day I said to M. Clemenceau : 

“Among the men who say that your treaty is bad, there is 
one who at any rate has no cause to reproach himself with having 
had a hand in the mutilation and laceration of the Treaty of 
Versailles.” 

“Ah!” said M. Clemenceau, giving me a dark look. ‘ And 
who is he? ” 

“M. Franklin-Bouillon.” ’ 

“Well, Martet,” M. Clemenceau said to me, ‘‘ I remember 
one thing. In 1921 an exceptionally able man was needed to 
negotiate the peace with the Turks. M. Franklin-Bouillon was 
chosen. He was sent to a place called Angora, whence he 
returned some time afterwards in high spirits, proclaiming : 
‘Well, it is done. It is signed.’ ‘At what price?’ he was 
asked. ‘In the first place,’ he replied, ‘ France evacuates Cilicia, 
and in the second we give over to the Turks the Baghdad rail- 
way.’ ‘ Bravo,’ said M. Briand, crushing him to his heart. 

“For my part I maintain that a maker of treaties who has 
no more to his credit than the loss of Cilicia and the Baghdad 
railway had best keep silent and maintain a discreet reserve on 
the subject of other makers of treaties. 

“T will tell you what was my mistake, my crime: in negotiat- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles I did not sufficiently take into account 
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that it would be applied by others—by M. Briand, M. Poincaré, 
M. Franklin-Bouillon. I ought to have made a treaty for 
weaklings.”” 


And now for a few final remarks. 

Various people—M. Franklin-Bouillon in particular—have 
said to M. Clemenceau: “ Since the Allies refused to give you 
such and such a thing, you ought to have broken with them ! ” 

To which M. Clemenceau would reply : 

“ Firstly, what I obtained from the Allies satisfies me, at any 
rate. They conceded enough to vindicate justice and to set 
my country once more on the path of her destiny, from which 
Bismarck had deflected her. 

“Secondly, even supposing that I did not get all I had a 
right to expect from the Allies. . . . What was to be done? A 
rupture. . . . Was that to be the crown of our common sacrifice ? 

“For centuries France and England fought each other by 
land and sea in every part of the globe. Then, gradually, the 
map of the world was settled, and France and England realised 
that all there was to conquer, whether in Asia or Africa or else- 
where, had been conquered, and they would find enough to do in 
digesting their conquests. Then came the day when they realised 
that what threatened one threatened the other, and the same 
danger ranged them side by side on the same battlefields.” 

And M. Clemenceau recalled how during the heroic days when 
he was at the front under fire in the trenches he had noticed a 
wounded man in the bloodstained mud, and had had to stoop 
and look closely at him to determine whether he were English 
or French. 

And we were to forget that, and to proclaim: “‘ This war was 
waged in vain?”’, to say nothing had arisen from that heroic 
comradeship but fresh suspicion and conflict, and that in the 
hard school of strife man had learnt nothing better than to 
pursue his own selfish ends? 

M. Clemenceau was not prepared to admit that. He thought 
that men and nations were subject to a law of beauty and grandeur 
which excluded it. Break ... and afterwards? What would 
the world have been after the rupture? It was M. Clemenceau’s 
wish that among the victors, at least, peace should reign. That 
was the last lesson he wanted to give his countrymen, and he 
probably hoped that other races would also profit by it. He 
once said—‘‘ Our noble dead have claims upon us.” And I am 
sure he was not thinking solely of the soldiers of France slain in 
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Lorraine, in Champagne. He had in mind the graves where lie 
side by side, in confusion, all those men who, whatever their 
flag, whatever their country—Belgian, English, French—died for 
liberty and honour. It was his opinion that that magnificent 
mingling of tombs ruled out for ever any such “ rupture.” 

Some people may have been tempted to take advantage, and 
may actually have taken advantage, of the undisguised intention 
of M. Clemenceau to give way as far as possible to our former 
comrades in arms, so that all that happened should at least 
result in this conclusion of the bond sealed in blood. So much 
the worse for them. So much the worse for the cause they 
imagined themselves to be so successfully defending. 

M. Clemenceau used to say : 

“Love is the only sound foundation. All else passes in a 
day.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE WEST AFRICAN 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Paper read on May 7th, 1929 
By THE Hon. H. A. WYNDHAM 


The Ricut Hon. Lorp Lucarp, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


I. THE BrussEts AcT 


THE attempt to control the liquor traffic in middle Africa by 
international agreement, which was inaugurated in the Brussels 
Act of 1890 and which has been continued ever since with varying 
success, has had for its object the protection of the natives from 
one of the possible evil effects of contact with Western civilisa- 
tion. Before the suppression of the transatlantic slave-trade 
European spirits were among the principal commodities exchanged 
for negro slaves. After the suppression they still continued to 
be the most profitable item of import, and merchants declared 
that the natives would not produce raw materials for export 
except in exchange for them.1 The European Powers who 
traded with Africa were willing to acquiesce in this state of 
affairs so long as their interests remained confined to the coast. 
But the opening up of Central Africa, which followed on the 
explorations of Livingstone and Stanley, broke down the apathy 
with which the interior of Africa had been regarded and made 
its development an international problem. The initiative in 
dealing with this new situation was taken by Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, who summoned a non-governmental international 
conference of geographers and philanthropists to meet at Brussels 
in 1876 to discuss the problems of the exploration and civilisation 
of this hitherto neglected territory. The movement did not 
long maintain such international character as it may have had 
in the beginning, and the rivalries which soon developed between 
the European Powers necessitated the summoning of the Berlin 


1 Beer, African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference, pp. 221-2. Report 
of J. A. Kasson, American delegate to Berlin Conference. See also Lugard, 
Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, 2nd ed., p. 599. 
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Conference in 1884. The liquor traffic did not find a place in 
the Berlin Act 1 which emerged from it, although Lord Granville 
had recommended it to the attention of the Conference as being 
a matter which aroused ‘‘a strong feeling” in England. The 
conference, however, dealt with a variety of other topics, such 
as the freedom of trade in ? and neutrality of * the Congo basin, 
which it arbitrarily defined;? the navigation of the Congo‘ 
and Niger 5 rivers; the toleration of all religious, scientific and 
charitable institutions which had for their object the moral and 
material improvement of the natives,* and the suppression of 
slavery and of the slave-trade.?_ Its Act was signed by fourteen 
Powers, including all who were interested in Africa, and was 
an important step because it was an expression of a sense of 
international responsibility for the opening up of Africa. Five 
years later it was followed by the Brussels Act,® in which 
the liquor traffic received international attention for the first 
time. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss the merits of total 
prohibition or any other panacea for drunkenness, but, on the 
uhiversally admitted hypothesis that some control of the trade 
in spirituous liquors is essential, especially in Africa, to examine 
to what extent international action has been successful in achieving 
it in Africa. . 

Although the use of imported spirituous liquors had been 
common on‘the West African coast for centuries, it had not been 
developed or had never existed in most of the interior owing to 
religious and other reasons. The Brussels Act, therefore, pro- 
vided for prohibition ® and non-prohibition zones,?° and in the 
former the signatory Powers undertook to prohibit the impor- 
tation and distillation of spirituous liquors except for limited 
quantities destined for the consumption of the non-indigenous 
population and imported under conditions determined by each 
_. Government. The determination of the boundaries of the pro- 
hibition zones was also left to the discretion of each Government. 
Therefore a policy of inactivity by. one rendered the provision 
abortive so far as its African possessions were concerned. Neither 


1 Signed 28th February, 1885. Text in Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, 
p. 891. Beer, op. cit., p. 221. 


2 Cap. I. Art. I. 3 Cap. III. 

* Cap. IV. 5 Cap. V. 

® Cap. I. Art. 6. 7 Cap. II. 

8 Signed 2nd July, 1890. Text in Buell, op. cit., p. 908. 
® Art. XCI. 


10 Art. XCIT. 
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the French nor the Portuguese proclaimed any prohibited zones. ! 
All their territory being excluded, the declared prohibition zones 
under the- Brussels Act at the time of the negotiating of the 
Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye comprised the following : 


Approximate Approximate 





area in population 

square miles. in 1919. 

The Northern territories of the Gold Coast . 30,600 527,000 
The North of Togoland : 10,450 100,000 
Northern and part of Southern Nigeria ; 288,000 11,000,000 
Cameroons (interior) . : i 31,150 500,000 
North half of Southern Rhodesia 4 ; 175,000 200,000 
Northern Rhodesia . ‘ A 291,000 800,000 
Nyasaland hs P ‘ é ‘ 39,560 1,100,000 
British East Africa ; : ; ; : 248,800 2,800,000 
Uganda . . r : , é 111,800 3,300,000 
Somaliland ‘ 3 ; ‘ i j 68,000 300,000 
Zanzibar . ‘ ‘ r u : 640 100,000 
The Belgian Congo J ‘ ; ‘ 909,600 9,000,000 
Northern German S.W, Africa . 4 ‘ 160,000 100,000 
German East Africa . : : : : 365,000 7,800,000 
Italian Eritrea . P “ 45,800 500,000 
Sierra Leone, Koinadugu district : ¢ 7,000 100,000 
2,782,400 38,227,000 


In those territories which were not proclaimed prohibition 
zones the signatory Powers undertook to impose minimum import 
and excise duties of 64d. a gallon* up to 50 degrees strength, 
which were to remain in force for three years. After that period 
they might be increased by each Power, independently up to 
103d. for a further period of three years, when they were to be 
revised, taking as a basis the average results produced by them 
in order to arrive, if possible, at an agreed obligatory minimum 
for all the non-prohibition zones.? No distinction was drawn 
‘between the better quality spirits manufactured for European 
consumption and the “ trade spirits’ produced for sale to non- 
Europeans, The same duties applied to both in the expectation 
that the consequent rise in price would discourage the purchase 
of trade spirits by the natives while not interfering unduly with 
the habits of the Europeans. 


1 For a map of the prohibition zones see p. 261 of Annexes to the Minutes 
of the Third Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission. The French pro- 
claimed Equatorial Africa a prohibited zone in 1908 and 1909, but de-proclaimed 
itin 1910. Bruel, L’ Afrique Equatorial Frangaise, p. 459. 

2 Converted from hectolitres and francs. A hectolitre = 22 gallons. Rate 
of exchange on Paris in 1890, 25:25. The British representatives were instructed 
to endeavour to obtain a duty of approximately 10s. a gallon. Beer, op. cit., 
p. 223, n. 6. 

3 Art. XCII. 


3F2 
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The non-prohibition zones comprised : 


Approximate Approximate 





area in population 
square miles. in I9I9. 
All French West Africa 1,822,400 11,300,000 
All French Equatorial Africa (except f for the 
year 3908-9) . ; 1,037,000 II,700,000 
Portuguese Angola ; 3 . . F 484,800 5,000,000 
Portuguese East Africa a ; Z ; 295,000 3,200,000 
Italian Somaliland . $ ; ji , 190,000 400,000 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 2 ‘ . 1,014,000 3,400,000 
Abyssinia . . 3 : ; 350,000 7,000,000 
Southern Nigeria ‘ . F 77,000 6,500,000 
The Gold Coast and Ashanti A ¢ 48,000 1,500,000 
South of Togoland . . i A 8,500 90,000 
Sierra Leone ‘ é ‘ F F ‘ 20,000 1,400,000 
Portuguese Guinea. re ‘ 4 A 14,000 800,000 
Spanish Guinea . ‘ : : n 10,090 130,000 
5»370,700 52,420,000 


The prohibition zones in the western half of Africa, with the 
exception of the Belgian Congo after 1916, had no access to the 
sea except through the non-prohibition zones, of which they 
were the hinterlands. All the ports of entry were in non-pro- 
hibition territory. Therefore, the first line of defence against 
the introduction of imported spirituous liquors into the pro- 
hibition zones and the limitation of the traffic in the non-pro- 
hibition zones both depended upon the effectiveness of the import 
duty in raising the price of liquor sufficiently high to discourage 
its use. 

Some of the signatories of the Brussels Act were themselves 
interested in the manufacture and supply of liquor. Holland 
(who jeopardised the whole scheme by delaying ratification +) 
and Germany were the chief exporters of trade gin and rum 
before 1914. For example, in Southern Nigeria about go per 
cent. of the imported spirits came from Rotterdam and Hamburg 
in the years 1906-8.2 After 1914 the United States of America 
largely took the place of Germany. Great Britain also supplied 
her own and her neighbours’ possessions with spirits. The 
proportionate quantities, however, were small. In 1912 she 
supplied 13 per cent. of Sierra Leone spirit imports; 3-9 per 
cent. of the Gold Coast; 3-4 per cent. of Southern Nigeria, and 
510 per cent. of Gambia. In 1917 she supplied 176 gallons of 
gin to Dahomey.* France has been more interested in promoting 
the consumption of wines,‘ so has Portugal. 

1 It was ratified in April 1892. See Lugard, op. cit., p. 597. 
2 1909 Committee, Cd. 4906, 1909. 


3 Newton, Alcohol and Native Races. 
‘ Bruel, L’ Afrique Equatorial Francaise, p. 459. 
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It was soon apparent that the duties prescribed in the Brussels 
Act were not high enough. Furthermore, it seemed evident that 
it was little use for one colony to increase them if the neighbour- 
ing colonies did not follow suit, for the result was only to drive 
the trade to the port where the duties were lowest, and from 
there the liquor could be distributed across the land frontiers. 
The number of juxtaposed colonies on the West Coast made the 
prevention of this practice difficult. If, therefore, the duties 
required to be increased, international agreement on the subject 
was essential. To achieve it required another conference, which 
was held in 1899, and which raised the minimum duties to 2s. 6d. 
per gallon, except in the cases of Togoland and Dahomey, in 
which the minimum was 2s. 2d.? at 50 degrees strength, the rates 
to be proportionately higher or lower as the strength varied from 
this norm. In the opinion of the British Government, a 2s. 6d. 
duty was much too low,’ but, it having been agreed upon for six 
years, no alteration was possible until 1906. Nevertheless, the 
British Government proceeded to raise the duty in Gambia and 
Sierra Leone to 4s., that in Lagos and Southern Nigeria to 3s. 6d.,4 
and that in the Gold Coast 5 to 4s. 6d., while the French raised 
the duty in part of her Equatorial possessions to 3s. 34. When, 
therefore, the Brussels Conference of 1906 met, the British 
delegate was able to propose that the Gold Coast rate of 4s. 6d. 
should be the minimum, but had to be content in the end with 
a compromise of 3s. 74.6 The figures of the imports of spirits 
prove the ineffectiveness of these duties, for the increase in the 
price of liquor was counterbalanced by the rise in the purchasing 
power of the natives. Between 1908 and 1912 the imports rose 
in Nigeria from 3,235,000 to 4,450,000 gallons. In the Gold 
Coast, where the duty was raised in 1908 from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d., 
from 1,254,000 to 1,853,000 gallons. In Gambia from 27,095 to 
72,160 gallons. In French West Africa’? the importation of 
alcoholic drinks doubled. Only in the Belgian Congo was a 
success claimed as follows: § 





1893 imports of trade brandy amounted to 308,000 gals. . duty 64d. a gallon. 
1898 ” ” ” ” 286,000 ” e ” 6 d. ” 
1902. is i ee 101,000 ,, . 4, 25. 6d. 
1905 os »” * o 107,000 ,, . ,, 28. 6d. 
19088 i, * » . 39,800 ,, 10, 38-78. 4 

1 Brussels Convention of 8th June, 1899. 2 Beer, op. cit., p. 223, n. 8. 


3 See declaration read by Sir F. R. Plunkett. Beer, op. cit., p. 224. 

4 Beer, op. cit., p. 224. 

5 With 24d. added for every degree above 50 and 14d. deducted for every 
degree below. Cmd. 468. 1920. ® Brussels Act, 3rd November, 1906. 

7 Beer, op. cit., p. 174. 8 Beer, op. cit., p. 225, 0. 12. 
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Accordingly, another conference was summoned in 1912, of 
which the two principal aims were to arrange for another increase 
in the minimum duties and to delimit additional prohibition 
zones.1_ Great Britain and Germany proposed that the duties 
should be increased to 5s. 6d., and then augmented by an annual 
increment of 44d. until they reached 7s. 3d., and that the pro- 
hibition zones should be demarcated in such a way that they 
should constitute a solid block. The latter question was the 
rock on which the conference broke down, for it raised the ques- 
tion of the interpretation of Article XCI of the Brussels Act. 
The French took up the position that the obligation to proclaim 
prohibition zones was optional, and that they were not obliged 
to put it into operation, and did not do so because—(1) the 
proclaiming of prohibition zones and their consolidation with 
similar zones in adjoining foreign possessions would tend to 
restrict French territorial sovereignty ; (2) it would not suppress 
alcoholism among the natives, since the latter would merely 
increase their domestic production of native alcoholic beverages ; 
(3) it was unnecessary, in that a large proportion of the population 
of their African possessions were Mahommedans, whose religion 
forbade the use of alcohol.? They refused to assent to a zone of 
prohibition in North Dahomey, which was required to link up the 
zones of North Togoland and Northern Nigeria, and the conference 
broke up without achieving anything. The British Government, 
therefore, was obliged to take action independently of its neigh- 
bours.* It increased the import duty in all its West African 
possessions up to the level of the Gold Coast duty of 5s. 6d. a 
gallon, which was the highest then in operation, and raised it 
rapidly in the following years until it reached 25s. It drew 
a clear prohibition line across Nigeria from east to west,5 
adding 30,000 square miles to the area. It revised the system 
of licences for aliens in the prohibition zone, and in Nigeria ® 
_ divided the non-prohibition zone into “licensed areas” and 
“restricted areas.”” In the former imported liquor can only be 
sold by license. In the latter its sale may be subject to 
additional restrictions, which, however, have so far been made 
only in the Abeokeuta and Ijebu Ode provinces. In 1917 
the import of spirits into Nigeria was one-twentieth of the 
total for 1913 and in Gambia about one-eighth; but this 
decrease was almost entirely due to the prevention of the 


1 Beer, op. cit., p. 226. * Beer, op. cit., pp. 225-227, n. 13. 
3 Beer, op. cit., p. 226. * Hansard, 40, p. 535. 
5 Cmd. 468, 1920, p. 57. 6 Nigerian Ord., 1917. 
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export of “trade spirits’ from Hamburg and Rotterdam during 
the war. 


II. THE CONVENTION OF ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, I9I9 


After the end of the War the story opens with the Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye,! which dealt with the problem in a more 
detailed and comprehensive manner than had been possible in 
the six short articles that comprised the whole of Chapter VI of 
the Brussels Act. It widened the area under control to include 
the whole of Africa,? with the exceptions only of Algiers, Tunis, 
Morocco, Libya, Egypt and the Union of South Africa.* Whereas 
the Brussels Act had only alluded rather vaguely to the ‘‘ moral 
and material consequences which the abuse of spirituous liquors 
entails on the native populations,” the Convention of St. Germain 
was more explicit in declaring that it was ‘‘ necessary to prohibit 
the importation of distilled beverages, rendered more especially 
dangerous to the native populations by the nature of the pro- 
ducts entering into their composition or by the opportunities 
which a low price gives to their extended use.” This preamble, 
which is the nearest approach to a definition of “‘ trade spirits ”’ 
in the Convention, also indicates the changed policy which it 
introduced, and which was, that while those parts of Africa in 
which the use of spirituous liquors had not been developed should 
remain prohibition zones, the importation of “ trade spirits ”’ 
(though not of other spirits) * should be prohibited in the non- 
prohibition zones also. Therefore ‘trade spirits” had to be 
distinguished from other spirits which were not prohibited, but 
which were subjected to a minimum duty of 29s. per gallon of 
pure alcohol.5 In addition the manufacture of distilled beverages 
of every kind was forbidden over the whole of the area governed 
by the Convention,® and the article in the Brussels Act which, 
in the opinion of the French,’ had absolved the signatories from 
any obligation to proclaim prohibition zones within their respective 
possessions was omitted. No attempt was made to define these 
regions, but the omission was not of primary importance from 
an international point of view, though of great importance locally 
having regard to the rapidly increasing facilities for internal 
communication, for as the efficacy of the Brussels Act had 
depended upon the adequacy of the duties imposed by each Power 

1 Text in Buell, op. cit., Vol. IT. p. 950. ® Art. 7. 

3 Under the Brussels Act the area was between latitudes 20 N. and 22 S. 


7 Fees ae 5 Art 4. Equivalent to 800 gold francs per hectolitre. 
6 Art. 5. 7 Art. XCI, para. 3. 
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on imported spirits, so the success of the convention depended 
upon the way each Power defined the term “trade spirits.”’ 

Hitherto no one had felt any doubts about its meaning. The 
Niger Ordinances of 1906 and 1907 and the Sierra Leone Ordi- 
nance of 1912 were content to describe them simply as “ spirits 
commonly known as ‘trade gin’ and ‘trade rum.’” Neither 
in Gambia nor the Gold Coast was any definition considered 
necessary. They were well known everywhere along the coast, 
and were packed in green cases or contained in demijohns and 
were exceedingly cheap. No difficulty whatever'was experienced 
in discriminating between them and the whisky, brandy and 
liqueurs imported for European consumption. When, therefore, 
the local Governments, in some cases anticipating the require- 
ments of the Convention of St. Germain, forbade their impor- 
tation, they were satisfied to define them as “spirits imported or 
of a kind previously imported for sale to natives and not generally 
consumed by Europeans.”1 By the end of 1920, therefore, 
uniformity between the four British colonies had nominally 
been achieved. But considerable difficulties were experienced 
in its application, and it finally broke down because the Gold 
Coast Government, which had not had a pre-war definition of 
“trade spirits,” issued a long list of named brands of whisky, 
rum and gin for the guidance of its customs officers. The pro- 
prietors of these brands immediately protested, claiming that 
they should not be classified as “ trade spirits,’ and the whole 
question had to be reviewed. 

Another disturbing factor was the action taken by the French 
Government, which had abolished the sale of absinthe in 1914. 
It anticipated the Convention in a different way by setting up 
a licensing committee at Dakar which sanctioned the importation 
only of particular brands of French brandy and rum. 

By doing so it laid itself open to four accusations : 

(1) Of using the safeguarding of the natives’ interests merely 
to protect its own national spirit trade; (2) of committing a 
breach of Article 9 of the Anglo-French Convention of 1808, 
which guaranteed the same commercial treatment to the nationals 
of both countries in their respective possessions lying to the west 
and east of the mouths of the Niger; (3) of committing a 
breach of Article 1 of the Berlin Act of 1885 as amended by the 
Declaration of 2nd July, 1890, attached to the Brussels Act, 
which guaranteed equal tariff treatment to all its signatories in 
the Conventional Congo basin, of which French Equatorial 


1 Nigerian Ord., 1919. 
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Africa forms a part; (4) of committing a breach of the Con- 
vention of St. Germain by continuing to allow the importation 
of trade rum from its West Indian colonies.1 The protests of 
the British Government caused it to withdraw from this position 
in March 1920,? with the result that “ trade spirits ’’ were admitted 
subject only to the payment of the ordinary duty, and the Con- 
vention of St. Germain remained inoperative in the French 
territories until December I92r. 

The Belgian Government also anticipated the Convention 
in the Congo Free State, where it had progressively enlarged 
the prohibition zone until, in 1916, it included the whole territory. 
By an ordinance passed in 1918 * it permits the sale to natives of 
fermented and distilled beverages subject to their alcoholic con- 
tent not exceeding 8 per cent. and 3 per cent. respectively. The 
former is well within the limit of 20 per cent., which, as we shall 
see later on, the Mandates Commission has applied in its definition 
of “ spirituous liquors.” 

Meanwhile the British Government was successfully enforcing 
the policy of exclusion, and the total importation of spirits into 
its West African territories fell in the years 1920 and 1921 to 
510,000 and 435,000 gallons respectively as against 7,000,000 
gallons in 1913 and 750,000 gallons in 1918. The latter com- 
parison is the more accurate, for by that date experience during 
the War had proved the import of liquor to be quite unnecessary 
for trade. 

The simultaneous importation of all spirits into adjoining 
French territory naturally reacted to the disadvantage of British 
trade and made the policy of exclusion all the more difficult to 
administer. Furthermore, prohibition tended to revolutionise 
the character of the trade and to introduce cheap immature 
whisky and rum, in new and unwonted receptacles, which claimed 
not to be “ trade spirits’ within the meaning of the Acts. The 
only possible solution of these difficulties was the readjustment 
of the definition of the term, for on that depended the success 
of the Convention. Accordingly, in October 1921 a new British 
definition was promulgated, based upon the negative principle 
of excluding all spirits except those specifically admitted, which 
it defined as those manufactured from fermented grape-juice, 

1 The Convention, however, was not ratified by France until July 23rd, 1921. 
It has been ratified by Great Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal and Japan. 
It was not transmitted to the United States Senate for ratification until May 28th, 
1928. 


2 Decree 23.3.1920. 3 Ord. 14, October, 1918, Art. 2. 
4 Cmd. 1600, 1922. 
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barley, rye, maize, sugar-cane or a mash of cereal grains, subject 
to their being free from all injurious extraneous materials. 
This proviso was aimed at distilled beverages and synthetic 
compounds containing chemical products recognised as injurious 
to health, and enumerated and prohibited in Article 3 of the 
Convention of St. Germain. The French, following this lead, 
proceeded to put the Convention into force by a series of decrees 
issued between 24th December 1921 and January 1923,? which 
prohibited the importation of trade spirits and defined them to 
mean “‘ all spirits excluding those made from the distillation of 
the grape, sugar-cane or fruit.””* The two definitions differ in 
one important respect. The British allows the importation of 
spirits distilled from grain. The French does not. Dutch gin, 
therefore, once more found its way on to the market, subject 
to its being free from the deleterious compounds which it had 
often contained in the past, and subject to its paying an import 
duty of 25s. a gallon, which is higher than the minimum required 
by the Convention and which increases its retail price to 5s. 6d. 
a bottle. We are therefore back in the same position as we were 
under the Brussels Act, in so far as the principal deterrent to the 
excessive use of spirits by the natives in the non-prohibition zones 
is to be their price, which, apart from the improvement in quality 
which has added to their cost, depends upon the level of the import 
duty, the settlement of which depends upon the co-operation 
of the Governments concerned, the absence of which, however, 
has not prevented the British colonies steadily increasing the 
duty. 

Although Dutch pot-still gin or ‘“‘ Geneva ’”’ is thus admitted 
to the British colonies, it must nevertheless fall within a definition 
as regards its manufacture, which is designed to ensure that no 
cheap spirit is included. Patent still gins also have to fall within 
a schedule of approved brands from which specially cheap brands 
are excluded. All applications for the inclusion or questions 
which may arise in regard to the retention of any brand in the 
schedule have to come before the African Liquor Traffic Control 
Committee appointed in 1924. In short, the present practice in 
British colonies recognises that the real criterion of pre-war 
“trade spirits’ is cheapness. 

The French admitted Dutch gin also into the adjoining 
territories of Togoland, Dahomey and the Ivory Coast, subject 
to import duties, which the depreciation and instability of the 


1 Niger Liquor Amendment Ord., 1924. 
® Lugard, op. cit., p. 600. 3 Buell, op. cit., II. 946, n. 21. 
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paper franc made difficult to grade up to the British standard.! 
Excluding the Gold Coast, the per capita consumption of Dutch 
gin was in 1925 slightly higher in the French than in the British 
colonies, as the following figures show : 2 


British : Gold Coast . ‘ , . 2°31 litres 
Nigeria , ; . si 9 ae 
Sierra Leone ‘ : ‘Gre =| lia 

French: Togoland . ’ ; oe a 
Dahomey . : ‘ + ay 
Ivory Coast ; ‘ J Hae By 


The French have expressed their anxiety eventually to reach 
parity with the British duty, and now that the franc has been 
stabilised they will no doubt be able to do so. In the meantime 
smuggling from French into British possessions does not appear 
to be serious,® except on the boundary between the Gold Coast 
and British Togoland and the French Mandated territory. Since 
1920 smuggling on this frontier has caused some anxiety and 
has recently assumed more serious proportions on account of : 
(r) the increase in the Gold Coast import duty on Ist March, 
1928, (2) the amendments (in force from 1st January, 1929) to 
the Gold Coast licensing law.* 

The defenders of the present policy claim that it has been 
successful because the liquor that is being imported is all of good 
quality and is expensive:*® the quantity consumed is much 
below what it was in 1913, and pre-war synthetic compounds 
have been eliminated. It can no longer be used as a form of 
barter.?, On the other hand, opponents point to the annual 
increases in the quantities of spirits imported, which have occurred 
since 1921,8 as so many proofs that the policy is a progressive 
failure. The imports of potable spirits into the three British 
colonies of Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone were in 1922 


1 Permanent Mandates Commission Report, 6th Session, p. 29. 

2 Buell, op. cit., II. 947. British figures converted to litres for purposes of 
comparison. 

3 Cmd. 2744 of 1926, 178-82. P.M.C., 7th Session, p. 46. P.M.C., roth 
Session, p. 113. 

4 See below, p. 812. 

5 Cmd. 2744 of 1926. 

®° The figures are: 


Nigeria. Gold Coast. Sierra Leone. Gambia. Total. 
1913. - 4,635,273 1,759,492 614,003 114,471 7,123,239 
1927 . - 619,674 —-1,295,712 38,236 4,037 1,960,259 


7 One authority declares that the palm-oil trade in the Opobo district of 
Southern Nigeria is still conducted largely on the gin barter system. 
8 See above, p. 809. 
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742,717; in 1923 907,681; in 1924 1,089,500; in 1925 1,467,972; 
in 1926 1,424,933 gallons. The French colonies, Togoland, 
Dahomey and the Ivory Coast, show similar increases. Various 
reasons are advanced in explanation.1 It is argued that the 
prohibition of the old trade under the Convention of St. Germain 
had the effect, even after it was modified in 1922, of reducing 
purchases below the normal standard of consumption, and the 
increases represent a gradual return to the normal. 

The worst case is the Gold Coast. Its imports of spirits rose 
from 398,383 gallons in 1922 to 1,312,258 gallons in 1927. They 
declined, however, to 1,185,052 gallons in 1928. The following 
comparative figures of the imports of gin and rum show that 
increased consumption of the former is the cause: 


Gin. Rum. 
aaa . : 558,868 1,154,456 
1927, =. i , 1,181,913 23,463 





Inc. 623,045 Dec. 1,139,993 


Since 1920 there has been a marked preference for gin in the 
Gold Coast. The quantity imported has increased year by year 
until 1928, when there was a decrease of 179,053 gallons. The 
consumption per head in 1927 was o-2r gallons. The same 
growing popularity of gin is found in Gambia. In 1922, 443 
gallons were imported, in 1927, 1,734, and in 1928, 1,767. On 
the other hand Sierra Leone shows increases in the consumption 
of beer and wine : 


Beer. Wine. 
aoe. ls , : 87,489 33,072 
"927 —Ct«s . : 239,860 134,198 


The attribution of the increased consumption of gin in the 
Gold Coast to native funeral customs and other ceremonial and 
public occasions, which involve communal drinking, and to the 
rapidly rising purchasing power of the natives, may be satis- 
' factory. Nevertheless, the consumption of all potable spirits 
was in 1927 already two-fifths of what it was in 1913 although 
the duty had been increased from 6s. 3d. to 25s. in 1927 and to 
27s. 6d. on Ist March, 1928 per gallon at 50 degrees strength. 
The rapidity of this increase was disquieting, and a Committee 
was appointed, with Sir Ofori Atta among its members, (i) to 
consider the Spirit Licence Ordinance “ with a view to embody- 
ing proposals for increasing the license fees, curtailing the hours 
of sale and reducing the number of licensed premises, and (ii) to 


1 Cmd. 2744 of 1926, 178-83. 
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advise whether it is practicable to curtail, by Chiefs’ bye-laws or 
otherwise, the consumption of alcoholic liquor at funeral cere- 
monies, enstoolments and destoolments, Company meetings and 
other Native customs.” As a result of its recommendations the 
fees for licences have been increased, the hours of sale reduced, 
and the retail credit sale of spirits has been prohibited. 

The most hopeful augury for the future, however, is the 
growing realisation of the waste that is involved in the impor- 
tation of large quantities of liquor. Lord Lugard first drew 
attention to this aspect of the problem. ‘“‘ Liquor,” he declared in 
1920, was “‘a sterile import, upon which the natives of Southern 
Nigeria wasted over one and a half millions sterling annually 
without securing any improvement in their standard of comfort, 
or increasing their productive output, and it is a disgrace to an 
administration that nearly half its revenue should be derived 
from such a source.” 

This point of view is now being adopted both by progressive 
natives and by European business men and importers, who 
point out that between 1923 and 1927 the value of the spirits 
imported into the Gold Coast and into Nigeria had increased by 
76°19 per cent. and 114 per cent. respectively, while the increases 
in the value of imported cotton goods were 22-61 per cent. and 
20-7 per cent. The bulk of the spirits come from Holland and 
Germany, and the cotton goods are mainly of British manu- 
facture. Few firms of importers would not prefer to see the 


natives spending their money on forms of merchandise other 
than gin. 


III. East AFRICA 


The problem of the protection of the natives from abuses of 
the liquor traffic is different in East Africa because the pro- 
hibition zone includes the coast, which had been under Mahom- 
medan domination for several centuries, in contradistinction to 
West Africa, where the influence of Islam was in the interior 
while the coast natives became accustomed to imported spirits. 
The whole of British East Africa can therefore be a prohibition 
zone without interfering with habits that have been acquired by 
the natives in the past. On the same hypothesis it may be 
argued that the legality of the sale of spirits to Europeans and 
the illegality of their sale to natives is not an unfair discrimina- 
tion against the latter, for the Europeans have already acquired 
the habit, whereas the natives have not. This particular dis- 
parity in the treatment of white and black is found in all British 
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Africa with the exceptions of West Africa and the Cape, in both 
of which the necessity for a greater equality of treatment has 
grown out of the past and has resulted in the method of con- 
trolling the supply of liquor to the natives being the same in 
principle as that adopted for Europeans—that is to say, the 
licencing of liquor sellers and the restricting of facilities. All 
spirituous liquors imported into East Africa should therefore be 
for European consumption only. A certain quantity of cheap 
brandy may find its way illicitly to natives. The import of 
whisky, brandy and gin into Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda in 
1926 was 113,296 gallons; in 1927 it was 105,681. The duty is 
40s. a gallon, which was increased in Kenya in 1926 to 1927 to 
47s. 6d. by the addition of a consumption tax of 7s. 6d. a gallon. 
The fall in the quantity imported in 1927 as compared with 1926 
may be attributed to this extra tax. 


IV. THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 


The Treaty of Versailles created a new authority, the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, whose interest in the liquor traffic 
is to watch the importation of spirituous liquors into mandated 
territories, to take cognisance of the duties imposed on them, 
and to make comparisons with similar returns from the adjoining 
territories.1 With these objects in view the Commission has 
directed its efforts to: 

I. Equalising import duties by levelling them up to the 
maximum duty imposed in any adjoining colony. With the 
stabilising of the franc this is now possible. 

2. Obtaining annual returns which are in a form to make 
them useful for purposes of comparison. 

3. Obtaining agreed definitions of terms. 

4. Promoting a common nomenclature. 


At the outset it was faced with the old difficulties of definition. _ 


‘The terms used in the various international instruments which 
govern the African liquor traffic are dissimilar. Article 22 of 
the Covenant requires ‘‘ B’’ Mandatories to prohibit ‘‘ abuses such 
as... the liquor traffic.” The Convention of St. Germain for- 
bids the importation of ‘‘ trade spirits of every kind,” imposes a 
minimum duty on “ distilled beverages’’ and forbids the sale of 
spirituous liquors in prohibition zones. The African ‘‘ B” Mandates 
refer to a strict control over the sale of ‘ spirituous liquors.” 
Furthermore, the old variety of nomenclature and standard of 


1 P.M.C.,, roth Session, p. 179. 
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measurement continued unchanged. An Article was inserted 
into the Convention of St. Germain requiring the signatories to 
endeavour to establish uniformity, but the only effective progress 
made towards this goal has been due to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. It has been able to use machinery which was 
originally created by the Brussels Act, which set up a special 
office attached to the Brussels Foreign Office, in which the Powers 
were to pool all information about the liquor traffic in their 
respective possessions. The Convention of St. Germain pro- 
vided for a similar Central International Office under the control 
of the League of Nations, to which the Powers should send 
returns and annual reports. The old Brussels Bureau was con- 
tinued in this capacity by the Council of the League. But very 
little attention was paid to it. The British Government appears 
to be the only one that has sent it regular annual reports, and 
the returns which it collected and forwarded to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission in 1926 included every variety of nomen- 
clature and standard. Some of them quoted the number of 
gallons or litres imported without any reference to strength. 
Some referred to percentage of alcohol by weight, others by 
volume, others by percentage of proof spirit. Degrees were 
calculated by Tralles or by Sykes. Alcohol was described as of 
such-and-such specific gravity, or as “‘ pure”’ or as “ absolute.”’ 
Degrees were sometimes Fahrenheit and sometimes Centigrade 
or centesimal. .Lemonades, vinegars and minerals were some- 
times included. However, the Permanent Mandates Commission 
has now adopted two definitions which will go some way to 
clear up the confusion. It has proposed that ‘‘ the expressions 
‘ spirituous liquors ’ and ‘ spirits’ used in the ‘B’ Mandates and 
in the Convention of St. Germain shall be taken to mean : 2 


(a) All distilled beverages. 

(>) All fermented beverages to which distilled products 
have been added so as to contain over 20 degrees of pure 
alcohol by weight. 

The expression ‘ Trade spirits of every kind,’ used in 
the Convention of St. Germain, shall be taken to mean 
cheap spirits utilised as articles of trade or barter with the 
natives.” 


This implies that the “ spirituous liquors”’ that must be con- 
trolled under the ‘‘ B’’ Mandates include all distilled beverages and 
all fermented beverages containing over 20 degrees of pure 


1 P.M.C., 12th Session, p. 190. 
2 P.M.C., 13th Session, p. 213. 
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alcohol by weight, and importation of these is not forbidden 
either by the Covenant or by the Convention of St. Germain in 
non-prohibition zones. The only intoxicants, the importation 
of which is absolutely forbidden everywhere by both the Covenant 
and the Convention, are “ trade spirits,’ a term which means 
cheap spirits used for purposes of barter or trade with the natives. 


Lorp LuGarD, at the close of Mr. Wyndham’s address, said: Mr. 
Wyndham has deliberately refrained from touching on controversial 
issues, such as the effects of the liquor traffic on the natives, and the best 
way of giving effect to the obligations which we have incurred in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Convention of St. Germain- 
en-Laye to restrict it; but I think that our discussion this evening 
would lose much of its utility if it did not include some reference to 
these aspects of the question. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
the traffic is responsible for the demoralisation of the native races. The 
Report of the Committee of 1899 asserted that there was singularly 
little drunkenness in Africa compared with that in the United Kingdom 
and, speaking generally, that the traffic did little harm—a view which 

‘ was strongly supported by the late Miss Mary Kingsley. They argued 
that the amount of spirits consumed er capita of the population was 
very small. To these arguments the reply was made that the liquor was 
chiefly consumed at night in the native houses, and the results did not 
come under the observation of Europeans; and that the per capita 
method of arriving at the effects was no proper criterion, since large 
sections of the people were unable to purchase imported spirits and 
consumed native-made intoxicants. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that influential Africans had borne witness to the demoralising 
effects of the liquor traffic. This evidence must bear great weight, even 
discounting the natural temptation to speak to the gallery when 
addressing English audiences. 

For my part, I have never entered this field of controversy. I have 
always adhered to the standpoint which I first put forward in an article 
in The Nineteenth Century in January 1895—over thirty-four years ago 
—that on the moral side it could not be denied that the expenditure of 
some millions of pounds sterling by native Africans on spirits at least 
did nothing to raise their standard of life and comfort, and though the 
taxation of intoxicants is, we will all agree, a legitimate way of raising 
revenue, it was a disgrace that the West African Governments should 
practically depend on such a source. On the material side I held that it 
was detrimental to British trade in textiles and hardware, and other 
useful imports, that spirits of foreign manufacture carried in foreign 
ships should replace them. This view has been very ably put forward 
by Mr. Hyslop Bell, Chairman of the Niger Company, which he sup- 
ported by the very striking statistics which Mr. Wyndham has quoted. 
It may be that there is a tendency of late for British manufacturers of 
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cheap spirits to compete in this market, but { am sure we should all 
prefer to see an increase in the import of textiles and of steel and iron 
implements and utensils, and even of bicycles and gramophones, rather 
than of spirits, even if made in Great Britain or the West Indies. 

I turn to the second point which has given rise to differences of 
opinion—How should this question be dealt with and our obligations 
under the Convention of 1919 and under the Mandates be discharged ? 
First, let us see exactly what those obligations are. We undertake, 
first, to prohibit entirely the import of “ trade spirits.” Conflicting 
views have been expressed as to what is meant by this term. It 
appears to me that the intention of the signatories of the Convention is 
clearly implied in the Preamble. Prohibition as distinct from restriction 
is limited to (a) distilled beverages which contain noxious ingredients, 
(6) those which by their low price afford opportunities for their extended 
use. In the second place, we undertook to establish a uniform nomen- 
clature; thirdly, to maintain the prohibition zones created by the 
Brussels Act ; and, fourthly, to submit an annual report to the Central 
Office of the League of Nations. 

I am privileged to be the British Member of the Mandates Com- 
mission, and it happened that I was asked to be rapporteur on this 
question. I have in that capacity endeavoured to obtain agreement 
in giving effect to these stipulations so far as mandated territories are 
concerned. As regards other territories, it is for public opinion in each 
country to bring pressure to bear on their Governments to take such 
action as they think right. 

It is now nearly ten years since the Convention was signed, and only 
this year have we succeeded in getting agreed definitions. So far we 
have not succeeded in equalising duties—still less in levelling them up 
to the highest. Nor have we succeeded in obtaining regular annual 
returns in a comparable form, or in establishing a common nomen- 
clature. Mr. Wyndham remarked that the Mandates Commission had 
recommended that beverages fortified up to 20 degrees of pure aicohol 
should be admitted as “‘ wines.”’ I may point out that the Commission 
originally put the maximum at 12 degrees and it has been raised to 20 
at the instance of the British and other Governments. 

The Preamble of the Convention says that it is necessary “to 
continue the struggle against the dangers of alcoholism,” and the 
League Covenant and Mandates more definitely impose restriction. 
How best can this be effected? The Convention says—“ By subjecting 
spirits to constantly increasing duties.” This is the more necessary 
because the increasing wealth of the people from cocoa and palm 
produce, grown or collected by the natives themselves, has enormously 
increased their purchasing power. The highest duty in West Africa 
is 27s. 6d. In East Africa we have just heard that it is 42s. 6d., but the 
strength is not stated. In the United Kingdom, where we have a 
20 per cent. income tax, the minimum duty per proof gallon is 75s. 4d., 
ranging up to roos. and 120s. for liqueurs, etc. I can see no justification 
for such discrepancies, nor why in West Africa, where the native 
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consumers are more wealthy, the duty should be less than in East 
Africa. I do not believe myself in total prohibition for Europeans and 
natives alixe in the zone in which spirits have been unrestricted, not 
only for the reasons given by Mr. Wyndham, but also because it would 
result in the smuggling of bad liquor and would be in my opinion an 
unwarranted interference with the liberty of those who are accustomed 
to and need a moderate amount of alcohol. It would be unfair to the 
European, since it cannot be applied to native-made intoxicants. It is 
true that prohibition might be imposed on distilled liquors only. This 
would probably not be objected to by France, since wines up to a 
strength of 20 degrees of alcohol could still be imported, and wines 
form the usual beverage of Frenchmen. It would be more onerous to 
Englishmen, since beer is not considered by many to be a healthy 
beverage in the tropics and wines are not extensively consumed. 

There are other means, such as the gradual extension of prohibition 
zones in those regions where spirits are little drunk, the establishment 
of licensing areas, which I introduced into Nigeria, the compulsory 
dilution of spirits to a fixed maximum strength before issue from bond, 
and a much heavier duty for every degree over, say, 30 degrees. There 
is the system of rationing, that is, fixing the total quantity which may be 
imported during the year, as lately adopted experimentally by France, 
or the increase of fees and the limitation of licenses and of hours during 
which sale is legal, and soon. Many of these demand a closer police 
supervision than is possible in the vast areas and populations of such 
countries as Southern Nigeria, though applicable in townships. Time 
does not permit me to discuss their comparative merits. I must, 
however, add that those who are interested in this subject from the 
point of view of the welfare of the natives should recognise that the 
question of the use of native-made intoxicants is fully as important as 
that of imported spirits. It would probably be impossible, even if 
desirable, to attempt to control the manufacture of native beer for 
domestic use, but it is not impracticable to check its sale in public 
markets, in townships, or near railway stations. The sale and to some 
extent even the making of the more potent drinks, such as palm wine 
from the juice of the palm trees, or the contents of the madafu (green 
coconut), can be checked by prohibition of the process, often with the 
willing assistance of native chiefs and native courts. Such measures 
gradually become more feasible as the administration becomes more 
effective. 

In conclusion, I may add that I have long been in favour of the 
importation or local brewing of a very light beer to replace the con- 
sumption of spirits. 
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Periodicals. 


Information on the work done by various societies interested in the Minorities 
problem will be found in the following periodicals : 
BULLETIN OF THE FEDERATION OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS. 
London: League of Nations Union. 
BULLETIN INTERPARLEMENTAIRE. Geneva: Bureau Interparle- 
mentaire, 2 Chemin de la Tour de Champel. 
REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. London: 
2 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 
The following periodicals are entirely devoted to Minorities questions : 
NATION UND STAAT: Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir das europdische 
Minoritaétenproblem. Wien: Braumiiller. 
GLASUL MINOoRITATILOR (Lugoj, Roumania.) In Roumanian, German 
and other languages. 
BULLETIN INTERNATIONAL DU DROIT DES MINORITES. 
Les MINORITES NATIONALES: periodical issued by the Minorities 
Commission of the Federation of League of Nations Associations. 
Brussels: Prof. Th. Ruyssen, 11 Rue Juste-Lipse. 


APPLICATION OF THE TREATIES: GENERAL. 


AUERHAN (J.): Die sprachlichen Minderheiten in Europa. 1926. 
Berlin: Hensel. 155 pp. Bib. 


Best introduction to a general practical survey. Covers almost all aspects 
of situation of minorities throughout Europe. 


INSTITUT FUR STATISTIK DER MINDERHEITENVOLKER. Statistische 
Minderheiten-Rundschau I. Mit Beitragen iiber die Minder- 
heitenfrage im Allgemeinen, in der Tschechoslovakei, Polen, 
Ruminien, Italien, Oesterreich und vielen anderen Staaten. 1924. 
Leipzig: Deuticke. 120 pp. 

’ Statistical. 

RUHLMANN (Prof. Dr. P.): Das Schulrecht der deutschen Minder- 

heiten in Europa. 1926. Breslau: Hirt. 698 pp. 


Collections of laws and other documents for all countries containing 
German minorities. 


FENNER (G.) and Dr. von Léscu : Die neuen Agrargesetze der ost- und 
siidosteuropdischen Staaten. Bd. I. 1923. Berlin: Engel- 
mann. 

Agrarian legislation. 

STEIER (Lajos): Ungarns Vergewaltigung. 192g. Ziirich: Amalthea 

Verlag. la. 8vo. xxii -+ 1007 pp. Bib. 


Grievances of Hungarian Minorities in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia. 


SZAGUNN (F.) : Forderungen und Anklagen vélkischer Minderheiten im 
neuen Europa, 1923. Berlin: Engelmann. 136 pp. 
Useful collection of minority petitions and other memoranda covering 
period 1920-22. 
APPLICATION OF THE TREATIES : INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES. 


No attempt can be made to cover the position of all minorities in all countries. 
The following list touches on a few cases which have aroused exceptional contro- 
versy or are of wide interest. The works in question are often very one-sided. 


Austria. 


“ CARINTHIACUS ” (pseud.) : La Situation des Slovénes sous |’Autriche 
et celle des Allemands dans le royaume des Serbes, Croates et 
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Slovénes. 1925. Lioubliana: Institut pour le défense des droits 
des minorités 4 Lioubliana. 40 pp. 


Yugoslav point of view. Now out of date as regards Yugoslavia. 
WoutTTteE (M.) and LoBMEyr (0.): Die Lage der Minderheiten in Karnten 
und Slowenien. 1926. Klagenfurt: Kollitsch. 79 pp. 
German point of view, but useful for Austrian legislation. 


See also General List, and Hungary. 


Czechoslovakia. 


Krorta (Dr. K.) and Karka (M. B.): Die Deutschen in der Tchecho- 
slovakei. 1928. Prag: Verlag des deutschpolitischen Arbeits- 
amtes. 74 pp. 


German and Czech points of view. 


OBERSCHALL (Dr. A.): Die Nationalitatenfrage in der Tchecho- 
slowakei. 1927. Reichenberg: Kraus. 42 pp. and maps. 
Statistical. 
Pantacek (C.): La république tchécoslovaque et la protection des 
minorités. 1922. Prag: Orbis. 35 pp. 


Czech semi-official. 


Lupwic (E.): Le sort des minorités nationales en Hongrie et en 
' Tchécoslovaquie. 1922. Budapest: Associations scientifiques 
hongroises. 

Strongly anti-Czech. 


RAvt (E.): Der Kampf zwischen Tschechen und Deutschen. Ins 
Deutsche iibertragen von R. Brandeis. 1928. Reichenberg. 
8vo. 208 pp. M.5. 

Moderate; by a Czech. 


La Question de la nationalité sur le base de l’indigénat et la minorité 
hongroise en Tchécoslovaquie: mémoire a la Société des Nations. 
1925. 34PP- 


Question of stateless persons. 


Yuuasz (M.): Wilson’s Principles in Czechoslovak Practice. 1929. 
Homestead, Pa. : 61 pp. 


Caxpatho-Russia, by Ruthene emigrés. Strong anti-Czech tone. 


Baltic States. 


Mintz (M.): Die nationale Autonomie im System des Minoritaten- 
rechtes, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der MRechtsent- 
wicklung in den baltischen Randstaaten. 1927. Riga: Walters 
and Rope. 142 pp. Bib. 

Short statement, said by Robinson to be inaccurate in detail, of 


national cultural autonomy in Baltic States. Valuable also for general 
theory of minorities. 


Lithuania. 


HEBERLE (Dr, R.): Die deutschen in Litauen. 1927. Stuttgart : 
154 Ppp. 


German standpoint, but not unreasonable. 
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Estonia, 


Mappison (E.): Die nationalen Minderheiten Estlands und ihre 
Rechte. 2nd ed. 1930. Reval: Keiserman. 8vo. 37 pp. 
Bib. 


Position of minorities in Estonia, and Estonian cultural minority bill. 


Denmark. 


The German Minority in South Jutland. A summary of the Danish 
legislation. Published by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
1924. Copenhagen: S. H. Schultz. 16 pp. 

Fris (T. T. B.) : North Slesvig under German Rule. Current History, 
Dec. 1922. 


Germany. 

BOGENSEE (J.) and SKALA (J.): Die nationalen Minderheiten im 
deutschen Reiche und ihre rechtliche Situation. 1929. Bautzen: 
Schmalers. 23 pp. 

Impartial and useful. 


DACHSELT (M.): The Position of Foreign Minorities in Germany : 
comments on the new Prussian minority schools order. 1929. 
Berlin: Heymanns. 15 pp. 

GERBER (H.) : Minderheitenrecht im deutschen Reich. 1929. Berlin: 
Hobbing. 83 pp. Bib. 


Summary of legislation. 


Hungary. 

Lois et ordonnances portant sur la protection des droits minoritaires 
en Hongrie. (Revue de Hongrie, Feb.-March 1924). 

KAINDL (R. F.) : Zur Lage der Deutschen in Ungarn. Oéesterreichische 
Rundschau, Feb. 1923. 


See also General, Czechoslovakia, Roumania. 
Italy. 
HERFORD (C. H.) (Ed.) : The Case of German South Tyrol against Italy. 
1927. London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 96 pp. 
Translation of a collection of documents drawn up, with a connecting 
commentary, by a committee of Tyrolese citizens. 
HERRE (P.): Die Siidtiroler Frage. 1927. Miinchen: C. H. Beck. 
8vo. 430 pp. Map. 
Strongly pro-German. 
JAQUIN (P.) : La question des minorités entre I’Italie et la Yougoslavie. 
1929. Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 221 pp. 
Yugoslav minority in [taly and Italian optants in Dalmatia. 
ReEvuT-Nicotusst (Dr. Eduard): Tyrol under the Axe of Italian 
Fascism. Trans. by K. L. Montgomery. 1930. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 278 pp. Maps. 
First published in Munich in 1928. Deals with the period November 
1918 to the end of 1927. The author was three times chosen as President 
of the Tyrolese People’s Party. He is now in exile in Austria. 
ViLLaRI (Luigi): The Expansion of Italy. 1930. London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. 290 pp. 2 maps, 
Italian point of view, 
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Poland. 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: Rights of Minorities 
in Upper Silesia. [Minority schools.] Publications, Series A, 
No. 15; Series C, No. 14, ii. 1928-29. Leyden: Sijthoff. 8vo. 
414 va it ; 

——: Advisory opinion on certain questions relating to settlers of 
German origin in the territory ceded by Germany to Poland. 

Publications, Series B, No. 6; Series C, No. 3, i-iii. 1923. Leyden : 

Sijthoff. 8vo. 

: Acquisition of Polish Nationality. Publications, Series B, No.7; 
Series C, No. 3, i-ii. 1923. Leyden: Sijthoff. 8vo. 

——: Case concerning the Factory of Chorzow. Publications, Series 
A, Nos. 9, 12, 13, 17; Series C, Nos. 13, i, v, 15, ii, 16, ii. 1927-28. 
Leyden : Sijthoff. 8vo. 

——: German interests in Polish Upper Silesia. Publications, Series 
A, Nos. 6,7; Series C, No. 9, i, No. 11, i-iii. 1925-26. Leyden: 
Sijthoff. 8vo. 

GLIKSMAN (G.): L’aspect économique de la question juive en Pologne. 
Avec 53 tableaux statistiques et une carte. 1929. Paris: 
Rieder. 8vo. xxviii + 199 pp. 

HECKEL (H.): Das Deutschtum in Polen. (Taschenbuch des Grenz- 
und Auslanddeutschtums, Heft 22/23.) 1929. Berlin: Deutscher 
Schutzbundverlag. s.8vo. 64 pp. 

By a Pole. Detailed account of German political parties, schools and 
F churches in Poland. 

STOLINSKI (Z.) : Die deutsche Minderheit in Polen. 1928. Warsaw: 

Institut zur Erforschung der Minderheitenfragen. 8vo. 134 pp. 


German point of view. Position of Germans in Volhynia, Eastern 
Silesia and Galicia. 


Roumania. 


CaBotT (J. M.): The Racial Conflict in Transylvania: a discussion of 
the conflicting claims of Roumania and Hungary to Transylvania, 
the Banat and the eastern section of the Hungarian plain. 1926. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. 8vo. vii + 206 pp. : 

Slightly pro-Hungarian. The author an American who has visited 
Roumania. 

CornIsH (L. C.) : The Religious Minorities in Transylvania. Compiled 
by L. C. C. in collaboration with the Commission appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the American Committee on the Rights 
of Religious Minorities. 1926. London: G. Richards. 8vo. 
174 Pp- 


The findings of a commission to Roumania. 


DuGDALE (B.): The Hungaro-Rumanian Dispute: the Optants’ case 

before the League. 1928. London: Issued by the Association 

for International Understanding, 10 St. James’ Square. 8vo. 
48 pp. 

CurrEY (M.): The Hungaro-Rumanian Dispute: the Optants’ case 
before the League. Part 2 (1927-29). 1929. London: Issued 
by the Information Service on International Affairs, 10 St. James’ 
Square. 8vo. 34 pp. 


Dracomir (S.): The Ethnical Minorities of Transylvania. 1927. 
Geneva: Sonor Printing Co. 8vo. 129 pp. 


Roumanian point of view. 
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SzAsz (Z. de): The Minorities in Roumanian Transylvania. 1927. 
Richards Press. 8vo. 414 pp. 16s. 
Hungarian point of view. 
Conseil pour le droit des Minorités Juives: La Situation de la 
Minorité Juive en Roumanie. 1928. Paris. 55 pp. 


Presented to League of Nations by Jewish associations in Austria, 
Palestine, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 


Mémoire rélatif 4 la situation de la minorité bulgare dans la Dobroudja 
du Sud. Présentée au Sécretariat-General de l’Union des Associa- 
tions pour la Société des Nations 4 Bruxelles par l’union des sociétés 
bulgares pour la fédération des peuples. 1925. Sofia. 24 pp. 


Russia. 


DoBRANITZKI (M.): Die Nationalitaétenpolitik der Sovjetunion. 
(Europdische Gespriche, May 1926.) 


The author is Russian Consul in Hamburg, and praises Russian methods 
of dealing with minorities. 


TrMASCHEW (H. C.): Das Nationalitatenrecht der Union Sozialist- 
ischer Sovjetrepubliken. (Archiv des offentlichen Rechtes, Heft I, 
1927). 


A detailed account of the Russian nationality laws, which the author 
finds unfair. 


LANGHANS (M.): Die staatsrechtliche Entwicklung der auf rassischen 
Boden lebenden kleineren Nationalitaten. (Archiv des offentlichen 
Rechts, Band IX, 1925, pp. 173-210). 


The autonomous states of the U.S.S.R. and the Russian solution of the 
minority problem. 


Turkey. 


Ruyssen (T.): Les minorités nationales de l’Empire Ottoman 
(Minorités Nationales, II, pp. 28-44.) 
Deals with the practical consequences of the Lausanne Conference. 
O’MoLtonEy (W. M.): Les minorités du Proche-Orient (Minorités 
Nationales, 11, pp. 44-56). 


More detailed than Ruyssen, especially regarding the position of 
minorities before the Lausanne Conference. 


Yugoslavia, 


Witson (F. M.): Yugoslavian Macedonia. With Foreword by G. P. 
Gooch. 1930. London: Women’s International League. 8vo. 
24 pp- 
Very well-balanced; by no means anti- Yugoslav. 
Strupp (K.) : La Situation Juridique des Macédoniens en Yougoslavie. 
1929. Presses Universitaires de France. 139 pp. 
See also General, Italy, Austria. 


Supports the Bulgarian contention in Macedonia; by a well-known 
international jurist. 
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1*, AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE. LorD D’ABERNON’s Diary. Vol. 
III: Locarno: BEFORE and AFTER. 1930. ‘(London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8vo. ix-+ 317 pp. 2!Is.) 


Lorp D’ABERNON’s third and concluding volume revolves round 
one central theme, Locarno. It was to that that diplomatic activity 
from the end of 1924 onwards led up, it was from that that the last 
event recorded by the writer, Germany’s entry into the League of 
Nations, directly proceeded. And if Locarno is the central theme, 
Stresemann is the central figure. No foreigner can have known the 
German Foreign Minister so well, or studied his work at such close 
quarters, as the British Ambassador, and the verdict passed on the basis 
of that intimacy is favourable without reserve. ‘‘ I have the highest 
opinion,” says Lord D’Abernon, “ of Briand and his services to the 
cause of peace, but if one estimates the value of a contribution by the 
amount of difference it would have made had that particular contribu- 
tion not been available, Stresemann is perhaps entitled to the highest 
place.” That is a judgment that no one wil! be likely to contest. 

The third of Lord D’Abernon’s volumes, like its predecessors, is to 
be valued equally for its shrewd and often epigrammatic estimates of 
men and for the contributions it here and there makes to history. For 
present purposes the latter feature is the more important, and the best 
example of it is the half-unconscious disclosure of the part the writer 
himself played in the shaping of the idea that found its final consecra- 
tion in the Locarno Treaty. While Sir Austen Chamberlain had his 
mind fixed on an Anglo-French agreement and nothing else, the 
Ambassador at Berlin was keying the Wilhelmstrasse up to the pre- 
paration of a Note going further in its renunciation of former German 
territory than any German Minister had ever before dreamed of going, 
and bringing in Great Britain as guarantor. About his own réle Lord 
D’Abernon is obdurately reticent, but no one following him through 
the intricacies of the negotiations can doubt that his name deserves as 
much as any other, and more than most, a place on the list of those 
through whose efforts Locarno became a landmark in post-War history. 

In that connection two of Lord D’Abernon’s own ideas are of 
interest. As far back as the beginning of June 1924 he notes in his 
diary that “a frontier line guarded by an international gendarmerie 
under the League of Nations is a solution for which a great deal of 
support could be obtained here [Berlin),” and a couple of days later he 
records with satisfaction a Paris rumour that Painlevé was in favour of 
the same solution. That particular suggestion dropped, but as the 
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Locarno negotiations were culminating the British Ambassador con- 
ceived another—that Britain in return for her guarantee to France and 
Germany should retain a guid pro quo in the form of a similar guarantee 
for the inviolability of the English Channel “‘ and of the air above it.” 
The proposal, says the Ambassador, reverting to the idea a second time, 
“merits examination by competent authorities,” but it does not appear 
that it ever got it. 

There is only one thing missing in this volume, naturally enough— 
a judgment by Lord D’Abernon on himself. But the whole of the book 
confirms, if without purpose or intention, the verdict public opinion 
has long since passed on the foremost of this country’s post-War 
ambassadors. H. WItson Harris. 


2*, THE WORLD’s POPULATION PROBLEM AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA. 
By H. L. Wilkinson. 1930. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 
xvii + 339 pp. 18s.) 


Mr. WILKINsOn’s object in writing this book was to show that unless 
there is an immediate extension of general birth control the world’s 
population will increase at a very rapid rate, leading to intense pressure 
of population, unemployment and shortage of food; that peaceful 
migration is no longer a solution for over-population; that the pro- 
duction of food for the increasing population requires more intensive 
cultivation, the development of increased land, and the conservation 
of rainfall; and, finally, that war for the purpose of relieving over- 
population in certain countries cannot be regarded as improbable. 
About one-third of the book is devoted to a consideration of the 
situation in Australia, and to a justification of the ‘‘ White Australia ”’ 
policy. The argument, however, does not run very smoothly, and 
Mr. Wilkinson is not always consistent with himself. Thus, in his 
examination of the over-populated countries he finds that China and 
India could provide work and food for much larger populations than 
they have at present, while in the concluding chapter he says that 
China, Japan and India are all countries which are likely to be over- 
populated “‘ in the immediate future.” In Europe, on the other hand, 
only in Italy does Mr. Wilkinson see a danger of ‘‘ acute over-popula- 
tion and under-nourishment.” It must be confessed that to determine 
the extent to which cver-population exists or is likely to exist in all the 
more important countries of the world is a very difficult problem, and 
Mr. Wilkinson has hardly solved it. 

He is on safer ground in pointing out that migration will not solve the 
problem of over-population, but here again the chapters in which he 
does so are unfortunately marred by a good many inaccuracies. Thus 
there are more legal restrictions on the movements of migrants than he 
thinks, and, moreover, it is curious that he does not even mention the 
fact that the Italian Government itself has restricted emigration from 
that country for political reasons. 

The most interesting part of the book is that in which the situation 
in Australia is examined, and it is no disparagement at all to say that 
this is very controversial. Mr. Wilkinson considers that in the long 
run Australia can only provide for about twenty-three million people 
at the present standard of living. It is, however, doubtful whether 
estimates of total population are really of much use, since we cannot 
foresee the improvements in technique that will take place in the next 
fifty years. What is of interest is to know how fast a particular country 
can and should be developed, and what the absorptive capacity of the 
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country is in consequence. Mr. Wilkinson’s comment on that is that 
the population of Australia is increasing at a rapid rate, but that the 
number of English and European immigrants could be greatly increased 
if costs of production were reduced and all industries expanded in 
consequence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilkinson states his reasons for maintaining the 
“White Australia” policy, but having done so he recognises that 
Australia has certain moral obligations to the international community. 
If the Australian people consider that they must prevent the immigra- 
tion of non-Europeans or restrict the immigration of people from certain 
European countries, “‘ they should certainly endeavour to do what they 
can to assist those overcrowded populations which may have been shut 
out.” Although there are manifest difficulties in the way of such a 
policy, the recognition of the international! side of the migration problem 
is very valuable. D. CurisTIE TAIT. 


3*. PROZESS DER DIKTATUR. By Dr. Otto Forst-Battaglia and Others. 
1930. (Vienna: Amalthea Verlag. 8vo. 413 pp.) 


I7 has been asserted, on the authority of M. Emile Vandervelde, that 
if an imaginary line were drawn from Kovno to Cracow and Florence, 
and thence to Bilbao, the territories to the south of it might aptly be 
described as the sphere of influence of ‘‘ The Horse and the Dictator,” 
the other side of the line being claimed by ‘‘ Horse-Power and Demo- 
cracy.” Wemay be tempted to question the accuracy of this assertion, 
seeing that as a result of the Great War nearly all the European States 
have adopted, in theory at any rate, the principle of government by 
the people for the people. But in practice the peoples to the south of the 
above line. with the exception of Switzerland, have little say in the 
matter; the actual government is in the hands of men who have 
usurped dictatorial powers, and who rule, either with or without the 
help of parliaments, as autocrats. If we accept the dictum that a 
nation gets the kind of government it deserves, then even a cursory 
investigation of the state of political affairs in Europe will suffice to 
show that not many nations are as yet fit to govern themselves without 
the aid of rulers with dictatorial powers. 

The above is the main impression we get from a perusal of the 
Prozess der Diktatur, a collection of essays on the subject of dictatorship 
by twenty-one eminent writers of different nationalities and political 
opinions. The contributors are supposed to deal with that aspect of 
‘dictatorship ’’ which most appeals to them. Einstein, for instance, 
writes a chapter on its relation to science, Jules Sauerwein one in regard 
to the conduct of a country’s foreign affairs, Ludwig Bernhard deals 
with economics, Wickham Steed with Liberalism, Vandervelde with 
Socialism, André Maurois with the problem of finding the right man in 
an emergency, whilst Maurice Bedel talks of the tyranny of “ love,” 
and so on. For easy reference the contributions have been divided 
into two categories; those dealing with the general theory of Dictatur, 
its history and relation to religion, science and economics, are 
grouped together in Part I of the book, whilst the essays dealing with 
the personalities of the dictators of to-day and with the political 
situation in the countries ruled by them are set forthin Part II. Added 
to these there.is also a chapter on Hungary which has less to do with 
questions of autocratic rule than with the dictatorial judgment of the 
Treaty of Trianon, which allotted so much of Hungary’s territory to 
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other nations. As the contributors differ considerably in their views, 
Dr. Battaglia sums up in Part IIT. : 

Most of the articles in Part I are of interest to the general reader, as 
are also such of those in Part II as give an impartial review of the 
political situation in the countries concerned; and to this category 
belong the accounts given of Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. The rest 
are tinged with political bies. 

It remains to be said that there is no need for a special review of 
Herr Einstein’s effort. The latter can be quoted in full :— 


“Die Diktatur bringt den Maulkorb und dieser die Stumpfheit. Wissen- 
schaft kann nur gedeihen in einer Atmosphare des freien Wortes.”’ 


H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


4*. THE PROBLEM OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By David Davies. 
1930. (London: Benn. 8vo. 795 pp. 21s.) 


THERE will be many who will agree with Mr. Davies when he tells 
us that it is time someone told the man in the street that “‘ the League 
is not yet perfect.” Inertia, and the publicity necessarily given to such 
achievements as have been reached at Geneva, have combined to lull 
him into a false sense of contentment. Mr. Davies ruthlessly reminds 
us that the essential work of establishing peace in the world has yet 
to be done. 

“* At the conclusion of the Great War,” Mr. Davies tells us, ‘‘ force 
might have become the willing slave of justice, and the custodian of 
peace. Imperialism, however ”’ (we should rather say inertia), ‘‘ willed 
otherwise. Exalting the mystic properties of the Sovereign State .. . 
it rescued force from the bondage of international law. . . . It remains 


for the reformers of the future to give force its — place in the 


sphere of international relationships.” This place he defines as being 
at the disposal of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Peace, 
he says, is a negative ideal, secondary to the positive ideal of justice. 
He reminds us how wherever permanent peace has been secured it 
has been attained by the submission of the States concerned to a 
common court of justice armed with the power to prevent the “use of 
war as an instrument of policy”’ and with the power to enforce its 
decisions. In no other way did the Confederacy of Delos, the Swiss 
Confederation, or the United States of America obtain peace between 
their members. In no other way, he argues, can we hope to escape 
from the vicious circle of a disarmament dependent on security and a 
security dependent on disarmament. 

Mr. Davies’ international force should not be large enough, he 
argues, to endanger the liberties of nations; it would rely on the 
superiority of its equipment both to compel them to ae with the 
Court’s decisions and to restrain them from aggression. Two hundred 
pages of the book are devoted to showing how this could be done, how 
each nation would retain such armed forces as are required for its 
immediate defence and the suppression of internal disorder; while 
certain forms of equipment could be reserved for the international 
force. The international force would be able, like the Holy Roman 
Empire, to call on national quotas for assistance; but the permanent 
striking force would be a purely international organisation. 

One hundred pages are devoted to showing how the scheme would 
affect the political situation of the principal countries—Germany, the 
British Commonwealth, France, the United States, and Japan; and 
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indirectly its possible psychological effect on the human race. Appen- 
dices follow which, inter alia, show the actual relationships between 
central and local armed forces in various States, and other schemes of 
this general nature which have been propounded. 

The impression left upon the reader is that while the general argument 
is logically incontrovertible, Mr. Davies leaves to “‘ the reformers of the 
future ” the task of devising means for inducing the nations of the world 
to accept the implied limitations on their sovereignty. We may end 
by quoting him again (p. 115) : 

“That the international police force has not yet been called into existence, is 
no answer to the arguments which have been advanced on its behalf. That it 
will arrive sooner or later is as sure as that the day follows the night. - The vital 
question which confronts humanity is whether or not this new development will 
have to be purchased at a price in blood and treasure which will not only stagger 
but may annihilate ourcivilisation. Thisisthe problem of the twentieth century.” 


F. B. BourDILLON. 


5. COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. By the Right Hon. Sir John Simon. 
Edited by D. Rowland Evans. 1930. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8vo. ix+ 319 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


“Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, via voluptas 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 


THIs volume very closely conforms to Juvenal’s classic description 
of his own miscellany of the varied activities of men—their hopes and 
fears, their pursuits and passions, their pleasures and their recreations. 
Witty and graceful discourses on chess and cricket and golf alternate 
with parliamentary speeches delivered on occasions which are land- 
marks of social history. Such are the brilliant maiden speech of 1906 
on the Trades Disputes Bill, the speeches on Home Rule, on the General 
Strike, and on the Revised Prayer Book. In all these speeches:we find 
those qualities which have placed Sir John Simon in the front rank of 
living British statesmen, and admiration is divided between the 
persuasive lucidity of the argument and the humane and liberal out- 
look, the admirable temper and the magnanimous appreciation of the 
opponent’s point of view. There is abundant justification of the proud 
claim that the lawyer in public affairs is often a wise guide and a brave 
servant of the public—an advocate ‘‘ whose brief is liberty and whose 
client is the commonwealth.” 

Of the two hitherto unpublished Indian papers, one is a charming 
little vignette from the Punjab in which we see the rural gentry as 
Protectors of the Poor, dispensing justice in a village tribunal. The 
other describes the Indus barrage at Sukkur, now approaching com- 
pletion, which is designed to irrigate an area equal to the whole arable 
area of England and Wales. This vast project must shortly be taken 
over by a self-governing Province. An Indian Ministry will then 
become responsible for the maintenance of that high level of pro- 
fessional skill and administrative integrity which alone can keep a 
great irrigation system on the safety side of the narrow margin which 
lies between success and ruinous failure. F. G. PRATT. 


6. TowARD CIVILISATION. Edited by Charles A. Beard. 1930. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. 307 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


In this volume a group of scientists and engineers inquire into the 
dynamics of their labours with particular reference to the human 
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aspects. In other words, they tell us whether they think they are doing 
more good than mischief. Not surprisingly, almost all of them give 
themselves a good mark. They insist with justifiable pride on the 
recent achievements of science, and assure us that there is plenty of 
uplift about it too. The writer on transportation tells us that “a 
steadily growing number of engineers are developing real professional 
consciousness and are subscribing to high ideals similar to those of 
John Lyle Harrington and Dean Dexter S. Kimball;” the essayist on 
art in the market-place reminds us that if we have lost ecclesiastical 
decoration or rare works in print, we have to-day “‘ the resources of 
numberless inexpensive volumes with just that fillip of the illustrated 
magazines and daily press cartoons,” etc. So that’s all right. 
C. A. M. 


7. PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 
By the Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 1930. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 18 pp. 2s.) 


In this reprint of his Romanes lecture, delivered this year, Mr. 
Churchill raises the important question whether our parliamentary 
system is as fitted to cope with the purely economic issues which have 
become predominant at the present day as it proved in the past to 
deal with more strictly political questions. His answer is a decided 
negative, and he puts forward the interesting suggestion of an 
“Economic sub-Parliament debating day after day with fearless 
detachment from public opinion all the most disputed questions of 
Finance and Trade.” However much we may feel disposed to doubt 
whether such a proposal is practicable, all will admit that the lecture 
gives food for thought on one of the most important topics of the day, 
while it is composed with a full measure of the author’s well-known 
literary ability. G. M. G.-H. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


8*. PopuLATION. By C. Gini, Shiroshi Nasu, R. Kuczynski, O. E. 
Baker. [Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 1929.] 1930. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 8vo. ix + 312 pp. 
13s. 6d.) 

The lectures deal with the biological theory of the cyclical rise and fall 
of population; with the population problem in relation to food supply, 
standard of living and social organisation, with — reference to Japan; 
with the trend of agricultural production in the United States, and means 
of disposing of the surplus; and with the probable rate of increase of 
population in the future. 

g*. JipIScHE WANDERBEWEGUNGEN VOR UND NACH DEM WELT- 
KRIEGE. By Dr. Michael Traub. 1930. (Berlin: Jiidischer 
Verlag. 8vo. 142 pp. Rm. 7.50). 

Jewish migration during and after the War, with descriptions of 
conditions in the countries of migration, and forty-two statistical tables. 

10*. THE JEW AND HIS NEIGHBOUR: a study of the causes of anti- 
Semitism. By James Parkes. 1930. (London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 8vo. 202 pp. 5s.) 

11*, THE PRESS AND THE PuBLic. By George Blake. [Criterion 
Miscellany, No. 21.] 1930. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
36 pp. Is.) 


An indictment of the popularisation of the Press, and of what has been 
described as “ the trustification and mass production of public opinion.” 
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12*, DELPHOS: THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. By E. 
Sylvia Pankhurst. 1930. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Urges the necessity for an international language as a means of pro- 
moting international good-will, surveys briefly the attempts already made 
to invent one, and indicates the lines on which a satisfactory “‘ inter- 
language ”’ might be made. 

13*. Stupy OUTLINE FOR MarTIN: THE Po.itics oF PEacE. By 
William C. Johnstone, Jr. 1929. (California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 8vo. 32 pp. 25 cents.) 

Dr. Charles E. Martin’s book, The Politics of Peace, to which this 
pamphlet provides a study outline, was reviewed in the November 1929 
issue of this Journal. 

14*. THE PoLiTicAL QUARTERLY. July-Sept. and Sept.—Dec., 1930. 
Vol I, Nos. 3 and 4. (London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


The Sept.-Dec. Number includes articles by E. D. Simon on Some 
Questions about Free Trade; by the Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa Sastrion The 
Indian States Problem; by ‘X’* on The Simon Report; and by David 
Mitrany on Pan-Europa: a Hope or a Danger? 


MINORITIES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


15*. DAs SCHULRECHT DER EUROPAISCHEN MINDERHEITEN : 4 BAND: 
‘ DEUTSCHLAND. By Professor Dr. Paul Riihlmann. 1930. 
(Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 50 pp. Rm. 3.20.) 

16.* Das HULTSCHINER LANDCHEN IM VERSAILLER FRIEDENSVERTRAG. 
By Eberhard Bollacher (ed.). [Schriften des Deutschen Ausland- 
Instituts Stuttgart, Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Reihe, 
Band 4.] 1930. (Stuttgart: Auslaud und Heimat Verlags- 
aktiengesellschaft. 8vo. 112 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 

17*. LEs WENDES. By Otto Eduard Schmidt. 1929. (Paris: Del- 
peuch. 8vo. I9QI pp. Imap. 15 fr.) 

The history of the Wends from the time of their immigration into 
Lusatia down to the — day. Includes chapters on language and 
literature and on ethnology. Very charmingly illustrated, and also 
contains photographs of ornaments found in graves in Silesia and Lusatia, 


giving evidence of early habitation. Contains an ethnographical map with 
an explanatory note and a bibliography. 


LAW 


18*. THE British YEAR Book oF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 1930. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 285 pp. 16s.) 


TuHE eleventh issue of the British Year Book contains several 
contributions of outstanding merit. In an admirable article on the 
Optional Clause, Sir John Fischer Williams discusses the effect of the 
acceptance by Great Britain and the Dominions of the ape oper 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice. In view 
of the conflicting arguments expressed recently as to whether questions 
of prize law are included within the British reservation of “ disputes 
falling exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom,” it 
is refreshing to find Sir John upholding what appears to be the correct 
solution, that the law which Prize Courts administer is international 
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law, and that therefore prize matters properly come under the juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court. In a further brilliant contribution, 
Professor Brierly exhaustively analyses the so-called “ General Act ” 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes prepared at Geneva 
in 1928. He is clearly of opinion that the Council of the League has 
a marked superiority over the proposed special tribunal of five arbitra- 
tors. Dr. McNair deals in this issue with the Functions and Differing 
Legal Character of Treaties, and very lucidly outlines the essential 
juridical characteristics of the four various types of treaties elaborated 
by him. The new Professor of International Relations in the University 
of London, Mr. C. A. W. Manning, discusses the proposed amendments 
to the Covenant of the League which seem to some Governments to be 
necessary now that the Peace Pact of Paris has been universally 
accepted. It is noteworthy that the Eleventh Assembly of the League 
has just concluded its work without reaching any decision as to these 
amendments, which are still the subject of serious divergency among 
the Members of the League. Of the remaining articles, two are devoted 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. In an extremely 
useful and interesting article, Mr. Beckett surveys the principles of law 
and practice contained in the twenty-three judgments and sixteen 
advisory opinions delivered up to the present Fy the Court; whilst 
Mr. Fachiri deals with the still unratified Protocol of Accession of the 
United States and the Protocol for the Revision of the Court’s Statute, 
both signed at Geneva on September 14, 1929. Dr. Lauterpacht 
contributes an article on the absence of an International Legislature 
as affecting the acceptance by States of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
International Tribunals. Finally, Mr. D. B. Somervell, K.C., in a 
timely article on the Indian States, examines their constitutional 
relations with the British Crown as the paramount Power in India. 
C. JoHn CoLoMBos. 


19*. INFORMATION ON THE WorRLD Court, 1918-25. By J. Wheeler- 
Bennett and Maurice Fanshawe. With an introduction by Sir 
Cecil Hurst. Issued under the auspices of the Information Service 
on International Affairs. 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 208 pp. Ios.) 


THIs book is a rare combination of accuracy of treatment with 
lucidity of exposition which will render it useful both for the lawyer 
and the general reader. The monograph can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to those who are in need of a more popular exposition of the 
Statute and of the working of the Court than that contained in Mr. 
fection. standard text-book on the Permanent Court of International 

ustice. 

The book, preceded by an interesting introduction from the pen 
of Sir Cecil Hurst, is divided into nine chapters. The first gives the 
history of the Court. The authors’ emphasis on the —_ connection 
between the Court and the League of Nations we believe to be full 
justified both in law and as a matter of history. The chapters whic. 
follow are on the Statute, on the Protocol of Signature and on the 
Optional Clause, on the individual judgments and advisory opinions, 
and on the question of the adhesion of the United States. The last 
chapter, dealing with the jurisdiction of the Court, is perhaps the 
weakest part of the book, and it is to be hoped that in future editions 
the authors may see their way to treat this subject in a more systematic 
and detailed manner. Perhaps in a future edition the authors will also 
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consider the advisability of giving in the Appendix the full text of the 
various reservations to the Optional Clause and, in the body of the book, 
a somewhat detailed discussion both of the legal implications of the 
Optional Clause and of the reservations. It is becoming increasingly 
recognised that the Optional Clause constitutes the most important 
international instrument since the Covenant. H. L, 


NEw PUvBLICATIONS 


20. INTERNATIONALES VERWALTUNGSRECHT. Dritter Band: Innere 
Verwaltung. By Dr. Karl Neumeyer. 1930. (Miinchen: 
Schweitzer. 8vo. 390 pp.) 

21*. MARITIME TRADE IN WaR. Lectures on the Freedom of the Seas. 
By Lord Eustace Percy. 1930. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 114 pp. 6s.) 

22. LA COURTOISIE INTERNATIONALE ET LE DROIT DES GENS. By 
heron N. Dimitch. 1930. (Paris. Sirey. 8vo. 174 pp. 
30 fr. 

23*. LA JURIDICTION DE LA COUR PERMANENTE DE JUSTICE INTER- 
NATIONALE DANS LE SYSTEME DES MANDATS. By Nathan Fein- 
berg. 1930. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 238 pp. 40/7.) 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


24*. GOLD, CREDIT AND EMPLOYMENT. By G. D. H. Cole. 1930. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 165 pp. 5s.) 


Tuts short book consists of four essays, the first two of which deal 
with the gold question. Mr. Cole’s name is familiar to the public as a 
writer on economic subjects chiefly as they concern labour, trades 
unionism, wages, etc. He has, however, been quick to realise the part 
which gold has played as a factor in the present trade depression, and 
has set himself to master and to expound the elements of the problem 
especially as it refers to unemployment. The result of Mr. Cole’s 
incursion into a subject too often considered capable of discussion only 
by financial experts is a brilliant statement in simple terms of the 
functions of gold as the basis of currency and credit. This, as we 
should naturally expect from Mr. Cole, is followed by proposals for a 
thorough-going reform of credit control. While he recognizes, in 
the absence of an international currency, the need for a gold reserve to 
maintain stability of monetary exchange with other countries, the 
author very rightly believes that the necessity for gold as a backing for 
notes is an antiquated fiction. He would therefore abolish the “ fidu- 
ciary limit ” imposed by the Bank Act of 1929, which compels the Bank 
of England to cover the issue of notes pound for pound in gold in respect 
of the excess over £260,000,000 represented by Government securities. 
The internal note circulation would then. be “ managed ”’ with reference 
to (a) the world level of prices and (0) internal productive capacity. The 
Bank could then indulge in a more liberal credit policy, but if under 
actual conditions the demand for credit does not exist, it should be 
created by a Governmental programme of expenditure for the relief of 
the unemployed. In the long run the increased productivity of the 
country would, in accordance with the quantity theory of money, 
absorb the increase in currency, and there need be no rise in prices— 
in other words, inflation. Mr. Cole, however, admits the probability 
of a time lag, and that immediately following the increase in internal 
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credit there would be a rise in our prices above that of other countries 
to whom we should then lose gold; but the loss of £100,000,000 of gold 
he would regard with equanimity. 

While financial opinion may largely agree with Mr. Cole’s analysis 
of the problem, it is unlikely to go = with him in assuming the risks 
which his radical reforms involve. A rise in the British price level 
would indeed have some effect on the world price level as a whole by 
virtue of our importance in international trade, but the situation is 
hardly one which requires us to move in advance of other nations and 
to revise a Bank Act so recently imposed. Great Britain’s gold reserves 
per head of population are less than half those of either France or the 
United States. Mr. Cole assumes throughout that there is a world 
shortage of gold. With the fall in prices which has taken place, how- 
ever, we ought to believe that there is now sufficient currency and 
credit to support an increase in trade activity. Mr. Cole allows too 
much for the influence of local action. The gold problem is interna- 
tional; its most urgent features at any rate are the co-operation of 
Central Banks and the better distribution of gold between the monetary 
centres. 

In pointing out that an increase of credit does not necessarily result 
in an increase in production, Mr. Cole instances the financing of rising 
prices on the Stock Exchange. On p. 81 he speaks of credit being 
diverted from financing production to financing speculation, and he 
thereby falls again into the error made in his previous book. In view 
of the fact that for every buyer of shares (whether on credit or not) 
there is a seller, there can be no question of industry as a whole obtain- 
ing either more or less credit in consequence of speculation, except in so 
far as money from other countries is drawn into the speculation, as in 
New York in 1929. How to apply credit to its most desirable uses is 
one of the problems of democracy. To suggest as Mr. Cole does that 
since we cannot check speculation without checking productive activity 
as well we should therefore socialise not only the Joint Stock Banks 
but also the Bank of England, is not very helpful. 

The remainder of the book is hardly more than an extension of the 
ideas on rationalisation and unemployment contained in The Next Ten 
Years in British and Social Economic Policy, but the first two essays 
definitely establish Mr. Cole as an authority on currency questions. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


25*. DAs GELD IN DER Potit1k. By Richard Lewinsohn (Morus). 
1930. (Berlin: S. Fischer. 8vo. 367 pp. Rm. 9.50.) 

A study of political corruption, showing the extent to which elections 
and the political press are controlled by wealth in Germany (pp. 17-238), 
and in France, Great Britain, America, Italy, Hungary, etc., and Soviet 
Russia (pp. 241-358). 

26*. THE Economic War. By George Peel. 1930. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. 284 pp. Ios. 6d. 

27. Das YOUNGSYSTEM UND SEINE WIRKUNG. By Dr. Alexander 
Graf Brockdorff. 1930. (Langensalza: Beyer. 8vo. 150 pp. 
Rm. 3.60.) 

A revised and augmented edition of the author’s Das Dawessystem und 
seine Wirkung, which was published in the autumn of 1928. Adopts the 
standpoint that disastrous political consequences must follow if Germany 
is compelled to carry out the obligations of the Young Plan. 


3H2 
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28. DER NEVE PLAN. By Prof. Dr. Friedrich Raab. 1930. (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing. 208, 206 pp. Rm. 12.) 
Includes a brief history of the developments leading up to the Young 


Plan; an lanatory account of the Plan; and acritical estimate thereof, 
together with relevant texts and a bibliography. 


29*. DIE INTERALLIIERTEN SCHULDEN: ihre Entstehung und ihre 
Behandlung im Youngplar. Bearbeitet im Statistischen Reichs- 
amt. 1930. ([Einzelschriften zur Statistik des deutschen Reichs, 
Nr. 11.] (Berlin: Hobbing. 8vo. pp. 202. Rm. 7.50. 


A statistical survey, with text of relevant documents. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


30*. THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1914. By Bernadotte E. Schmidt, 
University of Chicago. 2 vols. 1930. (New York: Scribner’s. 
8vo. vii + 539, 515 Pp. 30S.) : 


Tuis attractively and clearly written work gives a closely reasoned 
account of the origin of the War, based, as the author says, on some 
35,000 documents which the various governments have placed at the 
disposal of the historian. He writes (p. 8) : 


“‘ What one really wishes to know is, Why could a quarrel which ostensibly 
concerned only two states—Austria-Hungary and Serbia—not be fought out 
between them, why should it develop into a European confiagration involving 
‘nearly all, and ultimately all, of the Great Powers? The answer is clear: it 
was the tradition of the balance of power, which had found expression in the 
creation, development and conflict of two great diplomatic groups, the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente.” 


The author contrasts Bismarck’s refusal in 1885 and 1886 to be 
involved in disputes in the Balkans with Prince Biilow’s carte blanche 
promise to support Austria in 1909. And it was the perpetuation of 
the policy involved in that promise which caused Germany to declare 
war when she did. 

The evidence respecting the Sezajevo murders is sifted at con- 
siderable length, and it reads like a first-rate detective novel. The 
author finds that the Serb Government peeeemy knew that there 
was a plot against the Archduke, but the details of its execution were 
unknown to them. But the conspirators had crossed into Bosnia, 
and the Serb Government was not in control of the situation. He 
also discusses whether or not Russia had knowledge of the plot. 

The story of Bethmann Hollweg’s desperate anxiety to induce 
Russia and Austria to accept British mediation at the eleventh hour— 
when it was too late—is very graphically told. 

As an instance of the author’s care in dealing with the documents 
we may quote his note on the Kaustsky Documents (I, p. 258) : ‘‘ The 
English translations . . . published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace . . . are very unreliable and sometimes mislead- 
ing or incorrect; the writer has made his own translations from the 
German originals.”” The work includes an excellent index at the end. 

E. T. S. DUGDALE. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


31*. TEN YEARS OF WORLD CO-OPERATION. Issued by the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, Geneva. 1930. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. xi+ 467 pp. Ios.) 

THIs book is in a sense autobi phical, since in compiling it.each 
section of the Secretariat has combined in recording its activities for 
the past ten years. In almost too modest an introduction Sir Eric 
Drummond, the Secretary-General of the League, disclaims for the 
book the name of history or even of the raw material of history (this 
latter may be found in League documents), but describes it as “a 
simple record of the work done by the League during the first ten years 
of its existence.” 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the usefulness of such a record. 
Hitherto those interested in the work of the League have had to delve 


_ amongst numerous and often highly specialised official publications, or 


have had to depend upon the popular pamphlets issued by the 
Secretariat of the League or by organisations devoted to League pro- 
paganda. This book takes its place between these two sources of 
information and is provided with a selected aear: of League 
documents (Annex II), which will enable the reader to enlarge his 
knowledge on any specific point raised in the book and acts as a guide 
for research in exhaustive and scientific work. 

Within the compass of this review it is impossible to give a detailed 
description of the contents of the book, but it is difficult to see how any 
serious student of international affairs can afford to be without it. 
The Secretariat of the League are to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced an authoritative and comprehensive, and, at the same time, a 
readable statement of facts at a reasonable price. 

The weakest point in the book is its “ annotated ee 
(Annex IIT), the composition of which seems to lack the care and dis- 
crimination which characterises the main part of the work. 

JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


32*. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Report by the Right Hon. Arthur Hender- 
son, M.P., on the Fifty-Ninth Session of the Council of the League 
of Nations. (Misc. No. 12 of 1930. Cmd. 3632. la.8vo. 24 pp. 
4d.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IMPERIAL QUESTIONS 


33*. ECONOMIC PROSPERITY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Stephen 
Leacock. 1930. London: Constable. 8vo. 845 pp. 7s. 6d, 


Any work on this subject written by a professional economist 
of long acquaintance with the Dominions is of interest at the present 
time; but this on the whole is a disappointing book. It has evidently 
been produced in haste and bears many evidences of that fact, not 
only in a prefatory note but also in odd expressions and even mis- 
spellings and grammatical errors. One is grateful for them when 
they take such a form as that on p. 138, which pictures “ Adam 
Smith, at one of many tunes when he nodded over his writing ’’; but 
there are too many of them, and together with the lack of an index 
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they suggest that the book would have profited if the author had 
been able to give more time to its production. 

Unfortunately one must say the same of the ideas expressed by 
Professor Leacock. With many of these ideas most students, and 
probably all imperialists, will agree. In essentials they take one back 
to the writings of Edward Gibbon Wakefield and his band of colonial 
theorists of a hundred years ago. There is a real and strong case for 
the argument that under Jaisser-faire the human and material resources 
of Great Britain went to build up foreign communities, and particularly 
the United States. Probably at some initial cost these resources 
might have been diverted to the dominions and colonial possessions 
of the British Empire itself. This would have called for imagination 
and far-sighted co-operative planning. It would have involved also 
some interference with the political ideal of self-government; but it 
could have been done. There is no need to accept Professor Leacock’s 
estimate that Canada could and should support 250 million people 
and Australia a similar number. Such fantastic figures injure rather 
than support the thesis advanced. Nor do they take any account of 
the problem of maintaining the standard of living which has come to 
be demanded in the Dominions. Indeed, Professor Leacock’s argu- 
ment all through his book makes one doubt whether it is really pros- 
perity he is concerned with so much as power. He leaves his readers in 
no doubt as to his imperialism and his pride of race generally. To 
him the Commonwealth is quite clearly “ the special heritage of the 
sixty-six and a half million people who own the white man’s Empire.” 
In the development of this great estate ‘‘ there is no place for India.” 

The same provocative, and at times irritating, sweep of general 
argument is to be found in the propositions put forward for immediate 
action—a ten per cent. extra tariff throughout the Commonwealth, 
a poling of debts, standardising of currency, and integration of 
credit. Much of this is well described in the author’s own words as 
“a piece of financial magic in which something is got out of nothing.” 
There is more in the suggestion that group migration associated with 
schemes of capital development under private enterprise should be 
revived. But in all these suggestions little or no examination is 
made of the practical difficulties involved. What is really needed at 
the present time is a laborious, thorough and practical probing of 
these difficulties by a competent economic secretariat built up on an 
inter-imperial basis. General vague notions may be stimulating even 
if only by provoking opposition; but the time has come when action 
is needed, and action presupposes the facing of hard facts. 

The most disappointing chapter of the book is that headed “ The 
Intellectual Unity of the Empire,” which turns out to be a superficial 
discussion of standardisation and the film industry. Any movement 
towards imperial unity and development must be based upon progress 
in mutual understanding. The exchange of ideas between the various 
parts of the Commonwealth has never been really satisfactory, there 
is too little attempt at cross-fertilisation by the exchange of univer- 
sity teachers, administrators and intellectual leaders. Discussion of 
imperial problems has been left mainly to the politicians who meet 
infrequently for brief periods and cannot develop any continuity of 
effort. The first step in imperial development should be an attempt 
to mobilise the intellectual resources of the Empire in all their richness 
and complexity. 


j. B.C. 
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34*. THE AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EmpIRE, 1930. Ed. by 
Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge. 1930. (London: Gale and 
Polden. 8vo. Ixxiv+ 770 pp. 21s.) 


WitH this second number the Air Annual has established itself as 
a standard work of reference on British aviation. It is a large volume 
abounding in excellent illustrations, maps and tables of statistivs, and 
comprising seven sections which are concerned respectively with 
Empire Aviation, Service Aviation, Airships, Civil Aviation, Sporting 
Flying, Air Survey and the British Aircraft Industry. 

The section devoted to the Industry, which runs to 485 pages, is 
fittingly introduced by a series of authoritative technical articles. 
Mr. Handley Page’s preface to it makes cheerful reading in these times 
of economic depression and falling exports. He quotes Board of Trade 
figures which show that exports of aeronautical material in 1929 were 
62 per cent. higher than in 1928. There was an increase in 1929 of 
more than 50 per cent. in the number of aircraft and more than 150 per 
cent. in the number of engines exported. 

In the Service Aviation Section Major Oliver Stuart makes an 
admirable survey of the various categories of service machines and dis- 
cusses the tendencies in the development of Service Aircraft generally. 
This article is followed by an extensive review, compiled from official 
sources, of the organisation, strength and distribution of the R.A.F. 
and of each of the Dominion Air Forces. In order to enable the reader 
to gauge Britain’s position as an air power there should be included 
here a statement giving the air strengths of other leading States. As 
it stands there is nothing to indicate the portentous fact, officially 
stated in Parliament last year, that this country has fallen from the 
position of being the First Air Power to the position of Fifth Air Power. 
There is also no reference in these pages to the Home Defence Air 
Programme. This is still far from being completed despite the official 
assurance in 1924 that it would be completed “ with as little delay as 
possible.” These are important omissions which it is to be hoped will 
be remedied in the next number. 

The chapters on commercial aviation show the immense strides 
which British air transport has made in the Dominions. The inade- 
quacy of the Mother Country’s effort in this sphere is evident from the 
fact, not mentioned here, that she possesses a total of but 25 com- 
mercial machines to operate the cross-Channel services and the skeleton 
service to India. Moreover, the remainder of the route to Australia, 
the Cape to Cairo route, surveyed at considerable cost eleven years ago, 
and the flying boat services to the Continent are still “ projected.” 

Sporting Aying: on the other hand, shows a most gratifying record 
of progress all along the line. Major Turner’s account of the Flying 
Club movement throughout the British Commonwealth is of outstanding 
interest. 

So also, to turn to another issue, are the illustrated articles on Air 
Survey. Among these I would specially commend to the reader the 
illuminating contribution by Mr. R. Bourne, Lecturer at the Imperial 
Forestry Institute. Oxford. He shows that the utility of Air Survey 
is by no means confined to the rapid and economical making of maps. 
It furnishes also “ the best means of accelerating the processes necessary 
for the scientific ascertainment of the data bearing on urgent questions 
of Empire policy and development.” ; ‘ 

Space unfortunately forbids anything like a complete review of this 
engrossing volume, to which twenty writers, each an acknowledged 
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expert in his sphere, have contributed. None who wish to keep abreast 
of air progress can afford to neglect it. It will appeal also to all who 
think imperially, for, as the late Lord Thomson has pointed out in a 
graceful Foreword, “ Our long distances and our vast undeveloped 
territories involve problems which only aviation can solve,” 

P. R, C. GROVEs. 


35*. Das BrITISCHE WELTREICH. By Hermann Lufft. 1930. (Leip- 
zig : Bibliographisches Institut. 8vo. viii +626 pp. 15 maps. 
Rm. 32.) 

Tuis volume is one of the series entitled Provinzen der Weliwirtschaft 
und Politik. It begins with a short history of the development and 
organisation of the British Empire, and then proceeds to treat each 
country in detail under such headings as foreign trade, economic pro- 
ductivity, transit and communications, and individual problems. 
Import and export statistics are given, also agricultural and mining 
statistics. The book ends with a section dealing with the unity of the 
Empire. Each section is illustrated by excellent photographs showing 
the scenery, the racial types, and the various industrial or agricultural 
pursuits of each country. In this way the book contrives to present 
a great deal of valuable and instructive matter in a palatable form. 


36. PERSONALITIES AND Powers. By Knut Hagberg. Tr. by 
Elizabeth SPrigge and Claude Napier. (London: pon Lane. 
237 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THUMBNAIL sketches, for the most part, of prominent Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century. Always pleasantly, sometimes brilliantly 
written, they make delightful reading, particularly in this admirable 
translation. Their value is almost wholly literary. C. A. M. 


New PvuBLICATIONS 


37. DIE GESTALTUNG DES BRITISCHEN WELTREICHS NACH DEN JUNG- 
STEN REICHSKONFERENZEN. By Dr. Siegfried Krautkopf. [Heft 
19 of Frankfurter Abhandlungen zum modernen Vélkerrecht.] 
1930. (Leipzig: Noske. 113 pp. Rm. 5.) 

An account, written from ihe postion rather than the legal standpoint, 
of the Colonial and Imperial Conferences from 1887 to 1926, with especi 
attention to the problems raised during the Imperial Conferences of 1921, 
1923 and 1926. Contains a bibliography. 

38. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE First BRITISH EMPIRE, By A. 
Berriedale Keith. 1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xi + 443 pp. 2Is.) 

39. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE BRITISH Empire. By R, 
can ad) 1930. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 331 pp. 
I2s. 6d. 

40*. THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE IN FICTION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. Compiled by Winifred Hill. 1930, (London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. Sm. 8vo. 66 pp. 3s. 6d, 

41*. How THEY DO IT IN ENGLAND. By Rudolf Kircher. Trans. by 
Frances, Countess of Warwick. 1930. (London: Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 8vo. 246 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

A German’s view of post-war England, social, political and economic, 
and also in relation to the British Empire, to Germany and to France. 


There is also a, chapter on modern literary tendencies, The author was 
until recently the London Correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
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42*. Mr. Lroyp Greorce: A study. By Sir Charles Mallet. 1930. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 313 pp. 9s.) 

43. DIE ENGLISCHE FLOTTENPOLITIK VOR DEM WELTKRIEG, 1904-9. 
By Fritz Uplegger. weanule zur Geschichte der nachbismarck- 
ischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs, Heft 8.) 1930. (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer. 8vo. 128 pp.) 

44*. AUSTRALIA. By W.K. Hancock. [Modern World Series.] 1930. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. viii + 326 pp. 15s.) 


For Great Britain Official Publications see under League of Nations, 
Near and Middle East, and Africa. 


EUROPE 


45*. MAKERS OF MODERN EurRoPE. By Count Carlo Sforza. 1930. 
(London; Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 8vo. viii + 407 pp. 21s.) 


THE author of this volume would seem to have fallen between three 
stools, for what at first appears to be a series of portraits, on closer 
inspection becomes a work of history and at the same time a vindication 
of personal policy. Count Sforza’s original conception of a gallery of 
portraits is an excellent one, but it provides a difficult medium of con- 
veying the facts which he is most anxious to present. For example, the 
story of the negotiations which led up to the Treaty of Rapallo between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, an event which marked the triumph of Count 
Sforza’s career as Italian Foreign Minister, is found intermittently in 
chapters devoted to Pachitch, Giolitti, Bissolati and Sonnino, and this 
interspersion renders the account somewhat incoherent. 

Count Sforza is a Liberal and all forms of autocracy are repugnant 
to him, and this repugnance leads him into writing with unneces 
cruelty of Lord Curzon and with great bitterness of Signor Mussolini. 
That portion of the book entitled “‘ A Crisis of Democracy” which 
describes the coming of Fascism is an uncompromising condemnation 
of the system. No good thing can come out of it, and even the 
solution of the Roman Question is represented as being primarily a 
somewhat sordid financial transaction, entered into on the part of 
Signor Mussolini because ‘‘ Fascism is obliged to stage every year some 
novelty, to stun the Italians,” and by the Pope in order to make himself 
free of the financial domination of British and American Catholics. 

Throughout the book there is a note of bitterness and a passionate 
desire for self-justification. There is no doubt that during his period of 
office as High Commissioner in Constantinople immediately after the 
War, Count Sforza displayed a greater political perspicacity than the 
other Allied representatives, and was from the first alive to the danger of 
the delay of the Peace Conference in reaching a settlement with regard to 
Turkey and in allowing Mustapha Kemal Pasha time and opportunity to 
organise his supporters at Angora. Had his advice been followed it is 
possible that the Greek débdcle in Asia Minor might have been avoided. 
But this scarcely justifies such passages as “I do not need any vindica- 
tion for what I did and advocated at that time—history has already 
shown how right I was in my. unheeded Cassandra réle,”’ nor the gibes 
which he flings at his Allied colleagues at Constantinople. One can 
fully understand Count Sforza’s desire to emphasise the truth and 
accuracy of his seoenet, but, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has written of the 
matter of eating rice pudding with a spoon, ‘‘ There are ways of doing 
these things.” 
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The author is in a happier mood when he gives his reminiscences of 
British and French statesmen or in describing his delightful interviews 
with the late Empress Eugénie. He has many good stories to tell and 
is an excellent raconteur. As a contribution to history the book is in 
some ways valuable, as all personal records must be, but its bias robs it 
of much of its authority. 

There are a number of misprints, one of which on p. 325 attributes 
the sending of the French garrison to Rome in 1860 to Napoleon II. 
Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


46. AN Economic History OF EvuROPE, 1760-1930. By Arthur 
Birnie. 1930. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 284 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


IT is an ambitious task to compass so vast a subject as this in 284 
pages. The author has indeed confined himself to the narrative- 
informative type of history, but owing to the unco-ordinated structure 
of the book, not even the facts are presented in such a way as to leave 
the reader with a clear picture of the fundamental developments in 
economic thought and science during the period. Over half the book 
is devoted to chapters on labour questions, socialism, the co-operative 
movement, profit-sharing, factory laws, etc., in which England, France 
and Germany are dealt with in turn. Eighteen pages are given to 
transport, but the motor-car is only mentioned in two lines. There are 
the familiar stories about Watt and the steam-engine and the Bessemer 
process, but nothing about the electrical industry. The index at the 
end of the book can be searched in vain for mention of the telephone 
and wireless, which are surely as interesting as canals. Where the 
author does permit himself to generalise his opinions are frequently 
curiously out of date. The economic future of France he believes 
(p. 13) must remain uncertain. On p. 11 the old fallacy of population 
pressing upon food is revived and we are told that, owing to the growth 
of population and the exhaustion towards the end of the nineteenth 
century of the virgin soils of America, food has become relatively more 
scarce—hence it is no longer so profitable to be an industrial country. 
It was a little unfortunate to choose March 1930 (the date of the 
preface) for the prediction that “‘ the food problem at no distant date 
will become a serious one ”’—from the point of view of shortage (p. 33). 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


47*. EUROPE SINCE 1914. By F. Lee Benns. 1930. (London: 
George Bell. 8vo. xli+ 671 pp. 16s.) 


THE writing of “ tabloid history,” more especially of so complex a 
period as that covered by this book, is a task to be embarked upon with 
the greatest trepidation; but Mr. Benns has achieved an exceptional 
degree of success and has conferred no small benefit upon those depen- 
dent upon this form of reference. He has dealt with his subject under 
its natural groupings and writes lucidly and with an admirable detach- 
ment and impartiality. The book should appeal both to the general 
reader and to the student. It is well illustrated and supplied with maps 
and diagrams. 

The bibliography, though comprehensive in composition, loses much 
of its value through the fact that, throughout, the names of publishers 
are omitted, with the result that though valuable as a classified list of 
books, it is rendered useless for purposes of reference. 

Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
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48*: FRANCE, A NATION OF Patriots. By C. J. H. Hayes. 1930. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. 497 pp. $4.50.) 

IT is unfortunate that books produced in the United States are so 
expensive. M. Guignebert’s valuable History of the French People costs 
50s.; Professor Carleton Hayes’ very informing book is, judged merely 
as paper and ink, expensive at 22s.6d. And yet itis a work which ought 
to be in the possession of everyone who is interested in international 
affairs. Like much of the work now produced in the United States, it 
is not the outcome of one mind, but is the result of the researches of a 
trained staff, directed by a very competent scholar. The present 
volume is, ‘‘in fact, if not in name,” as Mr. Hayes explains in the 
Preface, part of the series—a very valuable series—edited by Professor 
C. he Merriam of the University of Chicago, called Studies in the Making 
of Citizens. 

The point of view from which the present work is conceived is that 
the French nation, during “the awful military strain of 1914-18” and 
“the unparalleled economic stresses of the decade of reconstruction,” 
proved themselves to be possessed of national unity and optimism to 
‘an extraordinary degree.” It is well worth investigating how they 
have achieved this desirable condition of national life, 

The book is very interesting, and to a thoughtful reader very 
challenging. Putting aside what might appear to be the obvious 
examples of Germany and Italy, it declares that “no other modern 
nationality (save perhaps the English) possesses a common consciousness 
more deeply rooted or more stubbornly enduring than the French.” 
Yet the French object to being labelled with the word Nationalism ; 
the truth is, apparently, that they are so sure of themselves (perhaps like 
the English) that they take their nationality for granted and never 
mention it. The growth oi this sort of national sentiment is traced in 
Chapter I, and the conclusion is reached that after a long and chequered 
history Frenchmen have never before been so supremely loyal to France 
as they are now. 

The agencies by which this loyalty, patriotism or nationalism are 
fostered are next considered. Government and bureaucracy produce 
centralisation and étatisme; eleven distinct corps of Civil Servants, each 
corps under its own minister, regulate almost every activity, central and 
local, in France, and yet somehow leave the Frenchman still an in- 
dividualist. Then there is the State educational system, uniform 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and leaving little room 
for private educational institutions; the whole teaching body is itself 
one vast, disciplined Civil Service. An extremely illuminating analysis 
of French text-books of history, civics and geography is given in 
Appendix A. 

One by one each great institution is examined—the Army and Navy, 
the Press, the Church—and their steady, patriotic impact, even that 
of the Church, is clearly and convincingly described. The Radio, the 
Cinema, and numerous “ National Societies ” play their part. On the 
other hand, some twenty pages are devoted to a consideration of that 
genuine and interesting movement, “ Internationalism in France” ; 
but this chapter is less satisfactory—perhaps because there is really 
less to be said—than the other chapters of the book. There are very 
valuable appendices on French societies, and on French periodicals, 
whether of the nationalist or of the internationalist kind. Altogether, a 
fascinating book. A similar book is distinctly wanted for Germany, 
and for Great Britain and the United States. 

R. B. Mowat. 
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49*. THE LETTERS OF PRINCE BtLow. Trans. by Frederick Whyte. 
1930. (London: Hutchinson. L.demy. 336 pp. 21s.) 


JupGInG from the reviewer’s own experience of the difficulties made 
by the German Foreign Office when it was proposed to bring out the 
selection entitled German Diplomatic Documents, the anonymous 
editor of the German version of this book, who was apparently an enemy 
of Prince Biilow (as Mr. Whyte points out in his Preface), must enjoy 
sufficient authority in the Wilhelmstrasse to do as he likes with the 
Grosse Politik. The letters given are merely extracted from that 
publication without extra research. They are arranged chronologically 
and not divided into subjects, so that the reader depends largely on the 
Index to discover what he may require ; consequently the Index, which 
is confined to names of people and newspapers, might perhaps have been 
fuller with advantage. In his Preface Mr. Whyte gives a far juster 
picture of the Prince than the German editor does; he discusses the 
opinion of certain authorities who hold that, if Biilow had been 
Chancellor in 1914, he might have stopped the War. 

Biilow’s detractors accuse him of slavish deference to the Emperor 
Wilhelm IT. and of not standing up to him when the occasion demanded 
it. And yet there were plenty of moments when he argued with the 
Emperor and did his best to deter him from impolitic steps—e.g. the 
Bjérké reo Biilow, like every other German Minister, was obliged 
to maintain himself in the Emperor’s favour if he was to remain in 
office at all. The Daily Telegraph interview incident—in which Biilow 
found it quite impossible to defend what the Emperor had done—is 
rightly set down at the very end of the book, since it marked Biilow’s 
fall from favour and the close of his career as a statesman in the 
Emperor’s service. And yet Wilhelm’s letters to his Chancellor show 
that he valued him as a friend and depended on him. 

There are surprisingly few allusions to Holstein in the book. Biilow 
and he certainly worked closely together for several years and had 
united in persuading the Emperor to pay his famous visit to Tangier. 
At the time when Holstein fell out of favour and left the Foreign 
Office for good, Biilow was suffering from a nervous breakdown, which 
the Emperor attributed to the ‘‘ vast amount of work inflicted ”’ on him 
by Holstein (cf. German Diplomatic Documents, III. p. 249). He 
considered that Biilow was completely under Holstein’s influence. 

The fairest way to treat this work would be to read it as a pendant 
to Prince Biilow’s Denkwiirdigheiien. E. T. S. DUGDALE. 


50*. POLAND, GERMANY AND THE CORRIDOR. By Casimir Smogor- 
zewski. 1930. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 154 pp. 
6s.) 


M. SMOGORZEWsKI's book may be regarded as the Polish answer to 
Sir Robert Donald’s Polish Corridor and the Consequences. We find 
in it all the old arguments: that Danzig and the Corridor are historically 
Polish; that Poles have always formed the majority of the population 
of these regions; that Poland cannot exist without free and secure 
access to Danzig and the sea; that the frontiers of the Corridor are 
invisible, etc. These are now reinforced by new matter dealing with 
events since Poland has exercised administrative control over these 
territories, arguments which tend to refute the critics of the Corridor. 

There is much that is interesting, as, for instance, the Polish views 
on Herr Arnold Rechberg’s proposals for the rectification of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers. And many of the arguments are put forward excel- 
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lently. It is a pity, therefore, that in some respects the information 
afforded is incorrect, or, rather, misleading. Take, for instance, the 
author’s version of the history of the Opalenie (Munsterwalde) bridge. 
A casual reader would gather from M. Smogorzewski’s account that 
Poland had studied the interests of the local inhabitants by the removal 
of the bridge to a more convenient spot; the faci is that the removal 
has imposed serious restrictions on German traffic to and from Marien- 
werder. The author denies this by quoting the traffic in 1927 as 19 
foot passengers daily and 203 motor-cars annually, but does not find 
it convenient to mention the thousands of horse-drawn vehicles which 
used the bridge during the same period, nor the fact that it was the 
action of Poland that has brought about restriction of traffic. One 
misses also all reference to the Polish interpretation of Para. 5 of Article 
97 of the Treaty of Versailles which grants to the population of East 
Prussia to “‘ the fullest extent and under equitable conditions access to 
the Vistula and the use of it for themselves, their commerce and their 
boats.”” One is forced to the conclusion that M. Smogorzewski’s book 
is, after all, only Polish propaganda, little better than that with which 
the Peace Conference was flooded after the Armistice. 
H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


51*. THE EASTERN FRONTIERS OF GERMANY. By René Martel. 1930. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 199 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE unfamiliar spectacle of a French writer belabouring the Pole 
and lauding the German has procured for this book a certain success in 
France; but it is difficult to see why anyone thought it worth while to 
issue an English translation. M. Martel is as recklessly partial as the 
Polish apologists whom he seeks to refute; and in England, at any rate, 
such crude propaganda retards rather than promotes the sane and 
serious reconsideration of the yee of Germany’s eastern frontier 
which many people agree with M. Martel in desiring. 


52*. SINN UND GRENZEN DER VERSTANDIGUNG ZWISCHEN NATIONEN. 
By Arnold Bergstrasser. 1930. (Miinich: Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 8vo. 91 pp. Rm. 4.) 


THIS monograph, the ninth of the well-known series entitled 
Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Reden zur Philosophie, Politik 
und Geistesgeschichte, deals exclusively with the question of the rap- 
prochement between Germany and her former enemies, in particular 
France. There are interesting chapters on the idea of the rapproche- 
ment in German public opinion and on economic and cultural co-opera- 
tion. The monograph is a scholarly and balanced plea for the 
elimination of the idea of reconciliation from the domain of German 
internal politics. The author is of the opinion that on such questions 
as disarmament, the eastern frontiers of Germany or the Austrian 
Anschluss, an understanding is at present impossible in view of the 
diametrically opposed political conceptions on the matter. He 
warns his compatriots that the idea of the rapprochement if elevated 
to the authority of a dogmatic doctrine might weaken the political will 
of the nation upon which the success of the movement is largely 
dependent. He is emphatic that “‘ the ideas of 1919 and the idea of a 
federated Europe are incompatible.” On the whole he is inclined to 
regard the rapprochement as a means, and not as an end in itself. 
The monograph certainly belongs to the more valuable expressions of 
opinion which have appeared on this subject. H. L. 
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53*. O.S. By Arnolt Bronnen. 1929. (Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt 
Verlag. 8vo. vi-+ 409 pp. Rm. 6.) 


0.S. pretends to be an historical novel giving an account of events 
in Upper Silesia in 1921, when the Polish leader Korfanty attempted to 
seize the country in order to frustrate the plebiscite conducted by 
British, French and Italian Commissions in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. We are warned in the introduction 
that the author purposely uses actual names of leading personalities, 
although he is aware that by so doing he may, quite unintentionally 
of course, hurt people’s feelings; but that in the interests of his country 
and of truth it is necessary to continue to draw attention to certain 
occurrences which might otherwise lapse into obscurity before the 
guilty are punished. It is to be regretted that the author does not seem 
to be able to deliver the goods, so to speak. The truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, about Upper Silesia should be more 
than sufficient for the purpose of a sensational novel, but Herr Bronnen 
probably does not know enough of it to rely on it solely. Instead he 
introduces sensational fiction which quite destroys the value of the book 
from an historical point of view. The most flagrant example of this 
is his tale of the British officer who conspires with Korfanty and is 
robbed of incriminating documents in a train by a German disguised 
as the English wife of a French officer. Not only is the story false; 
it in no way fits in with the actual situation. 

As regards the plot, the hero is a German fitter who, rather against 
his wishes, is involved in German and Polish conspiracies to betray the 
town of Beuthen into the hands of the Polish insurgents, whose designs 
he eventually foils. Into this story are worked the amorous adventures 
of a German school-girl who comes to a bad end, and innumerable 
well-known incidents in which British, French and Italian officers, and 
the leaders of the German and Polish parties are the principal actors. 
And there are, of course, vivid descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Polish insurgents, and of the fighting between the German 
Selbstschuiz and the insurgents, ending with the battle of Annaberg. 
Much of the above is founded on fact, though some of the dates quoted 
are incorrect; but, as already stated, the value of the book from an 
historical point of view is destroyed by the inclusion of fictitious events 
in such a way as to make it impossible for a reader who was not in 
Upper Silesia during the plebiscite to distinguish truth from fiction. 

The book has been translated into English under the title S.0.S. 
In the translation the parts which deal with British officers and officials 
and their action are eliminated, as is also the reference to British policy 
in Upper Silesia, which in the original is described as “‘ aiming solely at 
the establishment by just measures of conditions which should guarantee 
the conduct of a fair plebiscite, free from undue influences.” 

H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


54. THE COLLAPSE OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EmpirRE. By Edmund 
von Glaise-Horstenau. Trs. by Ian F. D. Morrow. 1930. 
(London: Dent. 8vo. xii+ 347 pp. 25s.) 


Tuis is by far the best work on its subject which has yet appeared ; 
the only work, indeed, which can make any claim to be considered both 
comprehensive and authoritative, since Professor Pribram’s essays 
have dealt only with foreign policy, and all other works have touched 
only on individual aspects of this enormously complex subject. Colonel 
von Glaise-Horstenau, who is Director of the War Archives in Vienna, 
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has had access to central sources of information, which he has supple- 

mented by wide reading and by personal contact with actors in the 

drama of ten years ago. He has thus been in a singularly favourable 
sition, of which he has taken full advantage, to retell the story of the 
st two years of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

The chief virtues of this book are two: its clear and accurate 
arrangement, which enables an extraordinary mass of facts to be 
marshalled without confusion to the reader, and secondly, its quiet and 
agreeable style, which has been well preserved in the translation. The 
temptation to indulge in pathos is very strong in retelling such a 
naturally dramatic story, but the author has resisted it, to the great 
profit of his work. Thus the book is exceedingly readable, and should 
appeal equally to those seriously interested in the subject and to the 
more casual reader. 

Having said so much in praise of this work, one may be permitted to 
criticise certain points in it. The author presents his facts impartially 
enough, but with unconcealed sympathy both for the old régime and 
for the German-Austrian point of view. This will not be taken amiss ; 
but the work is not wholly balanced. The bibliography includes no 
works in the Magyar language, and the chapters dealing with Hungary 
are noticeably less well-informed than those dealing with Austria. In 
Austria itself, while the development of the Czech national movement 
is treated fully, the German nationalist movement is passed over almost 
in silence, and the Social Democrats receive less space than was their 
due, besides being misquoted on one occasion. The bibliography 
omits a few important works, e.g. Professor Seton-Watson’s Serajevo. 
Finally, the book would have been much improved if more important 
texts had been quoted, for example, Karl’s final manifesto, which did 
not, as indicated here, ‘‘ recognise in advance the right of the people 
to decide the future form of the State,”’ but “‘ recognised in advance the 
decision which the people should take ”—an important distinction. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


55. FUR UNGARN GEGEN HOHENZOLLERN. By Th. Graf Batthyany. 
1930. (Zurich: Amalthea Verlag. 8vo. 260 pp. Rm. 7. 


CounT THEODORE BatruyAny has behind him a long and varied 
record in Hungarian politics. A leader of the ’48 Party before the 
War, he held office as Minister a /atere in Esterhazy’s War Cabinet ; on 
several occasions he seemed likely to be asked himself to form a 
Government, and he finally acted as Minister of the Interior in 
K4rolyi’s Government. He took refuge in Vienna on Bela Kun’s 
advent to power ; but his most persistent enemies have been the present 
Hungarian régime, who accuse him of having helped to bring about the 
ruin and dismemberment of Hungary. 

The present work is the Count’s defence—an apologia pro vita sua 
which has nothing that is apologetic in its tone. The true cause of 
Hungary’s ruin, he maintains, was the policy of the 67 parties, who 
relied on the compromise with Austria and, in foreign policy, the alliance 
with Germany to keep intact the position of the Magyar aristocracy in 
Hungary. Count Batthy4ny maintains that the German alliance was 
fatal to Hungary’s interests, and that her true policy was a personal 
union with Austria, combined with social reforms, concessions to the 
nationalities, and a friendly agreement with Serbia. j 

History has shown that Count Tisza’s policy did, indeed, lead 
Hungary into disaster, and Count Batthy4ny points this out in detail 
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and with gusto. A further large section of the book is devoted to 
clearing the author of accusations brought against him; for instance, 
of disloyalty to the Crown, and of unnecessary weakness at the end of 
the War, which brought about the occupation of Hungarian territory 
and its subsequent cession. The writer replies to these accusations 
with vehemence and, on the whole, with effect. His story throws a 
number of side-lights of great interest on Hungarian history during this 
period, and is a valuable corrective to some other works. Even more 
interesting are the accounts of some of the writer’s activities before and 
during the War, particularly in relation to the Southern Slavs. The 
writer was extraordinarily sanguine on this question. Before the War 
he was anxious to see Dalmatia incorporated in Hungary, and even 
seems willing to have taken on Bosnia. He believed that Magyars and 
Croats could live in perfect harmony, and that Serbia would have been 
glad not to encumber herself with Croats. Even in 1916 he had ready 
a plan for a Customs and Monetary Union between the Southern Slav 
State and Hungary, this latter State to include Fiume and the counties 
between the Save and the Drave. In all these plans Count Batthyany 
seems to have been strongly influenced by the optimism traditional to 
his nation, but they make extremely good reading; not the least 
interesting page is that which records Aerenthal’s frank admission of 
his resolve to prevent a Hungarian-Yugoslav understanding by all 
means in his power. 

The book is thus historically important, and is written in a briskly 
aggressive style which makes it good reading throughout. It is a pity 
there is no index. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


56*. THE ExPANSION OF ITALy. By Luigi Villari. 1930. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 290 pp. 2maps. 15s.) 


SINCE the March on Rome in October 1922 a large mass of literature, 
most of it propagandist in one form or another, has appeared on the 
subject of Fascismo and its effect upon Italy. It is refreshing, therefore, 
to have a different angle of this political  eereecrym presented, that 
of the Fascist foreign policy, the effect of Fascismo upon the world. 

There is no one better suited than Commendatore Villari to present 
Italy’s case, and he does so with a grace and wit that make his book as 
delightful as it is important. Having travelled extensively in the 
countries of which he writes, and having spent three years on the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, he writes with exceptional 
authority. 

The book is vitally important for those who would understand the 
Mediterranean problem, for it gives valuable information on the 
Italian policy in Northern Africa, and particularly in connection with 
the Tunisian problem, which has been one of the principal causes of 
Italy’s friction with France. In dealing with the vexed question 
of the Alto Adige, which he does with considerable skill, the author 
presents certain new and interesting facts. The more partisan of the 
defenders of the German minority have not, for example, written 
that the ex-Service men of the Alto Adige who fought against Italy 
in the World War are treatedon the same footing with Italian ex-Service 
men. Signor Villari undoubtedly strikes at the root of the matter when 

he writes at the close of this chapter, that “‘ for Italy the chief difficulty 
lies in the choice of suitable officials for the Alto Adige.” 

Of equal importance to Italy with the Mediterranean and the Alto 
Adige is the question of Albania, and, in the chapter on this subject, 
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the author has some hard things to say against Yugoslavia, but brings 
facts to support them which show that they are not unmerited. 
Throughout the book one is not allowed to forget that Signor Villari 
is a Fascist, and his frankness leaves one with the impression that 
although Italy may be pursuing a Realpolitik, she is at least doing so 
with less protestation to the contrary than some other European 
nations. Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


57*. THE Soviets IN WoRLD AFFAIRS. By Louis Fischer. 2 vols. 
1930. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 892 pp. 36s.) 


THE author of this book is an American who has spent some time 
in the Soviet Union as correspondent of the New York Nation, 
a weekly of radical tendencies which has been consistently friendly 
towards the U.S.S.R. and in favour of American recognition. Mr. 
Fischer had exceptional facilities extended to him for the writing 
of his book; not only was he allowed to examine “ hitherto unpub- 
lished State archives,’’ but it would seem that Soviet diplomatists and 
officials shared with him reminiscences of the most thrilling episodes of 
their lives. We are told, for example, that ‘“‘ Chicherin, Litvinov and 
Rakowsky reconstructed the story of the Genoa Conference and the 
Rapallo Treaty for the author’s benefit,” and that the book was the 
subject of “ noe meetings with Chicherin, Litvinov, Karakhan and 
Rothstein.” One feels that the Soviet Foreign Office must have had 
great fun telling stories to Mr. Fischer. 

The book itself is important as being the only attempt to write a 
full-length history of Soviet Foreign Policy since the Revolution. 
With the exception of Professor Dennis’s Foreign Policies of Soviet 
Russia, published in 1924, and a smaller book, Soviet Russia and her 
Neighbours (published by the Vanguard Press of New York in 1927 
and subsequently in Great Britain by Messrs. Allen and Unwin), 
it is the only work on the subject in the English language. Mr. Fischer 
has been at pains to treat his subject objectively, but one could not 
accuse him of being anti-Bolshevist. He has, however, been exhaustive 
in his researches and starts more than one hare that one would like to 
follow more closely. What, for instance, is the story of those secret 
Anglo-German negotiations which, he suggests, took place at The 
Hague in 1917-18 with regard to Germany’s being given a free hand 
in Russia in exchange for the restoration of Arthas ftir to France? 
Did Mr. Henderson tell Chicherin in Brixton Gaol on 2nd January, 
1918, that if Russia delayed a separate peace for six or eight weeks the 
Allies would conclude a general peace with Germany and, if so, with 
what authority? These are some of the ideas thrown out by the author 
which he neither pursues nor substantiates. 

The author is particularly interesting when he deals with Soviet 
Foreign Policy in the Near, Middle and Far East, and that part of 
Volume ITI which deals with the Chinese revolution is the best part of 
the whole work. More romantic is the story of the last adventure of 
Enver Pasha, but one is surprised to find that Mr. Fischer is credulous 
enough to reproduce the fable of Colonel Lawrence’s responsibility 
for the Afghan revolution, a ghost that one thought had been satis- 
factorily and finally laid. 

Mr. Fischer is naturally proud of the exclusive information which he 
has collected, but on occasions he presses this a little too far. The 
text of the Anglo-French Convention on the subject of activity in South 
Russia, which he prints as his only Appendix, saying mysteriously that 
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“ jt was supplied to the author from a British source,”’ is fully described 
and quoted almost verbatim by Mr. Winston Churchill on p. 166 of The 
Aftermath; and the supplementary Russo-German Agreement signed 
in Berlin on 27th August, 1918 (see p. 130), was published in the German 
press over four years ago (Europdische Gesprache, March 1926). 

But there is much, very much, of great interest in the book, and it is 
of considerable value as a survey of a most important aspect of inter- 
national affairs. 

The Index, though long, is incomplete, and, in certain cases, 
inaccurate. JOHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


58*. THE OCHRANA (THE RussIAN SECRET PoLice). By A. T. 
Vassilyev. Introduction by Rene Fiilép-Miller. 1930. (Lon- 
don: Harrap. 8vo. 320 pp. I5s.) 

THIs is an unusual book. It is an apologia for the former Tsarist 
political police, written by its last chief. M. Vassilyev had enjoyed 
this post for only six months when he was clapped into prison as the 
result of the revolution of March 1917, and he spent the whole period of 
the Kerensky régime in the Peter and Paul fortress. The story of his 
experiences there makes the best chapter in the book. He was released 
by the Bolsheviks, who took a more sympathetic view of the functions 
of the secret police than did the liberal enthusiasts of the Provisional 
Government; and in 1919 he escaped without much difficulty from 
Russia. He refused an invitation from a Soviet emissary in Berlin to 
return to Russia and work for the Cheka, and went to live in Paris, 
where he died in poverty at the end of 1928. 

We are quite prepared to believe that the Ochrana was not guilty 
of all the crimes which the heated imaginations of its opponents and its 
victims have attributed to it; and a well-informed and sympathetic 
history of it, written with inside knowledge, would be a valuable 
historical document. It is difficult to say as much for the present book. 
We respect: M. Vassilyev as an honest witness who sincerely believed 
in the justifiability, and indeed vital importance, of the work on which 
he was engaged. But our impressions of the reliability of his informa- 
tion and his judgment are deplorable. It is impossible in the limits of 
a review to discuss the rumerous points on which he contradicts the 
opinion of most competent investigators (the use of agents provocateurs, 
the attitude of the police to pogroms, the treachery—or, if not treachery, 
gross incompetence—of Sukhomlinov). One example will suffice. He 
argues that the influence of Rasputin on the Tsar and Tsaritsa was 
non-existent or purely trivial. The letters of the Tsar and Tsaritsa, 
which were published before this book was written, refute him at every 
turn. It is not a mistake which can be dismissed as unimportant. 
Vassilyev was chief of police at the time of the Rasputin murder and 
was—he tells us—specially charged with its investigation. All the 
information of the police department, secret and other, was at his 
disposal; yet he was able to arrive at this fundamentally mistaken 
conclusion. Similarly he believes that Lenin was in German pay 
throughout the war. The story was good enough for propaganda 
purposes, but is now rejected by every serious authority. Yet this is 
apparently what all his secret agents abroad reported to him. We are 
tempted to wonder whether all secret agents, and their chiefs at head- 
quarters, are equally naive; and, if so, whether the abolition of secret 
services, national and international, might not be as valuable a con- 
tribution to human progress as universal disarmament. M. Vassilyev’s 
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book throws more light on the mentality of Russian secret agents than 
on Russian history. 

The publishers give no indication whether the book has been 
published in any other language. The translation is anonymous, but 
internal evidence suggests that it may have been made from a French 
or German version by someone imperfectly acquainted with Russian. 
One of the few “ translator’s notes ” gives a wrong explanation of the 
terms Bolshevik and Menshevik. The translator is also perhaps 
responsible for a blunder on p. 188, where Maxim Gorky and A. N. 
Pyeshkov are referred to as separate persons; even a chief of secret 
police may be presumed to have known that ‘‘ Maxim Gorky”’ is the 
nom de plume of Pyeshkov. 


59*. SIEBEN JAHRE SOWJETUNION. By Paul Scheffer. 1930. (Leip- 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut. 8vo. vii+ 451 pp. Rm. 11). 
THis volume contains a collection of articles written by Herr 
Scheffer for the Berliner Tageblatt during the seven (in reality it was 
nearly eight) years spent by him in Moscow as correspondent of that 
paper. The fact that such a collection was well worth making is a 
tribute to his eminence as a correspondent ; and the almost complete 
absence of other accounts by competent and independent eye-witnesses 
of this vital section of contemporary history makes his book unique 
and highly important. It lacks, of course, the elements of systematic 
history; and the articles are frankly current journalism. But in the 
limits implied by this condition, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
illuminating exposition of—to take two examples at random—the 
opposition movement leading up to Trotsky’s exile or the growth of this 
new agrarian policy. Politics apart (if anything in the Soviet Union 
can be treated apart from politics), there are good articles on the 
Tolstoy centenary and the dismantling of the famous shrine of the 
Iberian Madonna. 


60*. MEMoRIES OF LENIN. By Nadezhda K. Krupskaya. Trans. by 
E. enue 1930. (London: Martin Lawrence. vii +.213 pp. 
5s. 

THE “ memories” of Lenin’s widow cover the years from 1894, 
when she first met him, to 1908, when they went into exile for the second 
time, not to return to Russia till 1917. They are too unsystematic to 
be calied a biography, even for the years to which they relate; but they 
will be indispensable to the future biographer. Most of the chapters 
are stated to have appeared in the Moscow Pravda. But there is 
nothing journalistic about them, at any rate in the English sense of the 
word. On the contrary, they may be found rather stiff reading by 
anyone not familiar with the history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement abroad in the early years of the present century. For the 
historian the most important chapters are those leading up to and deal- 
ing with the Second Congress of the Social Democrat Party in 1903, at 
which occurred the famous split between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 
The later pages show that the victory of the Bolsheviks within the party 
was by no means complete until several years after the Congress, and 
that even Lenin himself at one time played for a reconciliation between 
the two wings of the party. 

The ordinary reader may be disappointed to find in this book so 
little that is personal about Lenin. It tells us much about Lenin 
the worker and organiser, something about Lenin the thinker, but 
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practically nothing about Lenin the man. His widow is, of course, 
entitled to keep silence. But the tone of her book throughout suggests 
that there is nothing to tell. From the ’nineties onwards the man was 
swallowed up in the revolutionary. Every activity not directly aimed 
at promoting the cause of the revolution was useless and irrelevant, 
if not actually harmful. Lenin in middle life abandoned chess, of 
which he was passionately fond, because it distracted him from his 
work. A game of cards played at a spare moment with a handful 
of his fellow-revolutionaries is mentioned with a sort of apology. 
Similarly, material conditions and physical suffering and privation are 
dismissed as trifles; and though Mme. Krupskaya generally pauses to 
give some brief description of their domestic circumstances in the 
various countries in which they lived, she makes it clear that Lenin 
cared for none of these things. Lenin succeeded, and the revolution 
which he created has succeeded, by concentrating every ounce of 
energy into one narrow line of action and ignoring everything that lies 
on either side of this single track. The peculiar fanaticism of the 
— régime is a direct legacy, and a reflection of the spirit, of its 
ounder. 


61*. THE EXPERIMENT OF BoLsHEvism. By Arthur Feiler. Trs. by 
H. J. Stenning. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author spent three months in the Soviet Union in the spring of 
1929. His book appeared in Germany in the autumn of the same year 
and it is stated that nearly 10,000 copies were sold. For the English 
edition Dr. Feiler has added a short epilogue written in March last at 
the moment of Stalin’s famous “ slowing-down”’ manifesto in which he 
condemned ‘the policy of the sergeant-major”’ in the matter of 
collectivisation of agriculture. So rapidly do events move in present- 
day Russia that the book is already out-of-date on its economic side ; 
for the writer takes a more cautious view than would be justified to-day 
of the prospects of the collective farms, and much has happened since 
last year in the development of the Five-Year Plan. The book is the 
work of a visitor, not of a resident, and much of the information it 
contains, while well enough put together, is frankly second-hand and 
does not add much to our existing sources. Mr. Stenning has achieved 
the unusual feat of making a translation from the German which, except 
for a few too rhetorical passages, reads like an original English book. 


NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


62*. AARBOG FOR RIGSDAGSSAMLINGEN 1929-30. By C. Friderichsen. 
1930. (Kebenhavn: Gyldendal. 8vo. xv+ 541 pp. 4 Kr. 
50 Gre.) 

A record of the activities of the Danish parliament during the 1929-30 
session. Gives lists of members, etc., and synopsis of all laws, bills, and 
resolutions, with short explanations and references to texts, debates, etc. 

63. THE REVOLVER REpuBLIC: France’s Bid for the Rhine. By 
G. E. R. Gedye. 1930. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 10s. 6d.) 
64*. COURS D’ECONOMIE ALSACIENNE. TomelI: Les bases matérielles, 
morales et juridiques. [Travaux de la Faculté de droit et des 
sciences politiques de Strasbourg, 2.} By Henry Laufenburger. 
1930. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 234 pp. I map. bibl.) 


A fully-documented course of lectures based on a study of the economic 
structure of Alsace inspired by Charles Rist. 
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65*. FRENCH PARTIES AND PoLitTics, 1871-1921. Revised edition, 
with a new supplementary chapter dealing with 1922-30. By 
Roger H. Soltau. 1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
88 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Contains chapters on the constitution, the formation and evolution of 
parties before and after the War, and the strength of the various parties 
in 1921, with a supplementary chapter bringing the book up to date (1930). 

66*. La LoRRAINE METALLURGIQUE. By Axel S6mme. 1930. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 249 pp. maps, plans. 30 /?.) 

Detailed social and economic study. Deals fully with the question of 
immigration, and labour policy in general. 

67*. NATIONALISTEN : Deutschlands nationales Fiihrertum der Nach- 
kniegszeit. By Junius Alter. 1930. (Leipzig: Koehler. 8vo. 
214 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

Short accounts of post-War leaders of the German Nationalist Party. 

68*. DENKWURDIGKEITEN. By Bernhard Fiirst von Biilow. Ed. by 
Franz von Stockhammern. Vol. I: Vom Staatssekretariat bis 
zur Marokko-krise. Vol. II: Von der Marokko-krise bis zum 
Abschied. 1930. (Berlin: Ullstein. [Vol. I],639 pp. Rm. 17.) 

69*. DAs PROBLEM DES REICHSRATS. Bund zur Erneuerung des 
Reiches. 1930. (Berlin: Schmalfeldt. 8vo. pp. 244. Rm. 30.) 

An examination of the constitution and functions of the German 
Council of State. The book concludes with a series of brief surveys of the 
working of the two-house system in other countries. 

70*. DEUTSCHE ROHSTOFFWIRTSCHAFT IM WELTKRIEG. By Prof. Dr. 
Otto Goebel. [Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Welt- 
krieges: Deutsche Serie. Herausgegeben durch die Carnegie- 
Stiftung fiir internationalen Frieden.] 1930. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 195 pp. Rm. Io.) 

Describes the position ‘2 Germany with regard to raw materials at the 
beginning of and during the Great War, the systems of control exercised over 
the various materials and the workings of the Hindenburg programme. 

71*. FRomM WHITE Cross TO RED Frac. By Max Hoeltz. 1930. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 283 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

The author took part in the Kapp Pusch, and was the leader of the 
Communist insurrection of 1921. In the same year he was arrested on a 
charge of murder, and spent eight years in prison, several chapters of the 
book being devoted to his experiences there. 

72*. DIE POLITISCHEN KAMPFBUNDE DEUTSCHLANDS. By Ernst H. 
Posse. 1930. (Berlin: JunkerundDiinnhaupt. 89pp. Rm. 4. 

An account of the origins and significance of military associations in 
Germany, together with a brief description of their aims. 

73. DEUTSCHER SoziaLismus. By Graf E. Reventlow. 1930. 
(Weimar: Duncker. 8vo. 310 pp. Rm. 4.) 

The history of German socialism, both theoretical and practical, and 
an account of the present position and future prospects. 

74. BRITO-GERMANIA. EIN WEG zu PAN-EuROPA? WARUM WIEDER 
WELTKRIEG? By Wilhelm Freiherr von Richthofen. 1930. 
(Berlin: Verlag fiir aktuelle Politik. 8vo. 156 pp. Rm. 5) 

75. HINDENBURG. By Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer. 1930. (Leipzig: 
Grethlein. 8vo. 369 pp. Rm. 8.) 


76*. Was WILL DER SoziALismus? By Rolf Stiirmer. 1930. (Berlin: 
Résicke. 20 pp. Bibl. 75 pf.) 

A short account, written since the elections, of the National-Socialis: 
movement in Germany. Sketches Hitler’s relation to the movement; 
the basis of the state as envisaged by the National Socialists; and the 
twenty-five points of the party’s programme. 
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77*. REVOLUTION UBER DEUTSCHLAND. By E. O. Volkmann. 16930. 
(Oldenburg: G Stalling. 8vo. pp. 393. Rm. 6.50.) 

The author is Archivrat in the Reichsarchiv and gives one of the few 
comprehensive accounts of the German Revolution of 1918. The style of 
the book is conversational. 

78. BISMARCK UND DIE GRUNDLEGUNG DER DEUTSCHEN GROSSMACHT. 
By Egmont Zechlin. 1930. (Berlin: Cotta. 8vo. xiii + 630 pp. 
Rm. 21.) 

79*. I SinpicaT1 INDUSTRIALI: Cartelli e Gruppi. By Francesco 
Vito. [Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. 
Vol. IX.] 1930. (Milan: Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.” 
8vo. 344 pp. 15 lire.) 

An account of cartels, syndicates and industrial groups in Italy. 

80*. RuMANIA’s NEw Economic Poticy. By Dr. Virgil Madgearu. 
1930. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. viii+ 63 pp. 5s.) 

At the time of writing the author was Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce and Communications in Rumania. 

81*. AUS DER GESCHICHTE DER KOMMUNISTISCHEN PARTEI DER 
SowjJETuNION. Teil I. Von der Narodnikibewegung bis zum 
Imperialistischenkrieg. By E. Jaroslawski. [Bd. I. of Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung.] 1929. (Berlin: Hoym 
Nachf. 367 pp. Rm. 4.20.) 

This volume traces the history of Communism in Russia from 1861 to 

‘ 1914. 

82. A History OF SPANISH CIVILISATION. By Rafael Altamira. 
1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. xix + 280 pp. 21s.) 

See also under Great Britain and United States Official Publications. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


83*. TURKEY IN THE WorLD War. By Ahmed Emin, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Statistics in Constantinople University; Editor of 
the Vatan. [Carnegie Economic and Social History of the World 
War.] a (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 328 
pp. I5s. 

TuRKEY Faces WEsT: A Turkish view of recent changes and their 

origin. By HalidéEdib. Preface by Edward Mead Earle. 1930. 

(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvi+ 273 pp. I4s.) 

85. YOLJULUK: Random Thoughts on a Life in Imperial Turkey. 
By William Nesbitt Chambers. 1930. (London: Simpkin 
Marshall. 8vo. 3s. 6d.) 

86. TowaRDs DISASTER: THE GREEK ARMY IN ASIA MINOR IN Ig2I. 
By H.R.H. Prince Andrew of Greece. Trans. and Preface by 
H.R.H. Princess Andrew of Greece. 1930. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo. xv + 304pp. I5s.) 


In the opinion of the present writer Turkey in the World War is 
exactly the kind of volume which should be welcomed by the members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Whilst the book is 
entirely unofficial, it is based upon all the known official and unofficial 
information bearing on the subject with which it deals. 

The book is not an apology and it is not a criticism. It is rather a 
statement of facts and a summary of conditions. The author obviously 
disapproves of much which was done by the Committee of Union and 
Progress and he sees that the war policy of his country was ill advised. 


* 


84*. 
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But throughout he speaks as a Turk who loves his own people. He is 
not especially sympathetic to the former Allied cause and he does not 
appear to be particularly pro-British. Equally, if he recognises the 
way in which Turkey was exploited by the Central Powers, he suggests, 
probably with justification, that the close contact with Germany was 
a stimulus in many respects. There are a few minor mistakes in the 
book, but the above-mentioned general features are sufficient to 
guarantee its real value. 

As the objects are economic and social, the volume contains almost 
nothing about the actual fighting. On the other hand, the reader is 
provided with practically everything he requires about the influences 
which led up to the World War, about the material and conditions with 
and under which it was fought, and about the atmosphere which 
pervades the modern Nationalist Republic. We are told about the 
earlier struggles for Ottoman domination, we hear the story of the 
enormous economic difficulties which occurred between 1914 and 1918, 
and many sidelights are thrown upon the birth and growth of the 
present Nationalist system, upon which the author has practically 
no criticisms to make. 


The principal value of Turkey Faces West, which is based on lectures 
delivered at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., lies in the 
identity and personality of its author. To those of us who have known 
and watched developments in Turkey for the last few decades, the 
name of Halidé Edib has meant much. She has been a teacher, writer, 
statesman and social worker. She played prominent parts in the 
Young Turkish and Nationalist revolutions. She has always been a 
true liberal, she has probably done more than anybody else for the 
emancipation of Turkish women, and she sympathises with the Ana- 
tolian peasant rather than with what may be called the “ staff officer ” 
mentality in her country. 

Consequently, if there is little which is actually new in Madame 
Halidé Edib’s latest volume, the sidelights thrown upon recent pee | 
and upon present-day conditions are worthy of consideration by 
students of those subjects. Naturally the authoress is pro-Turkish 
and, for that reason, it is clear that she has many criticisms to make of 
the policy of the Great Powers. But Madame Halidé Edib sees the 
weaknesses of her own people, she points out the very serious mistakes 
made by the Young Turks, and she obviously regrets the really auto- 
cratic though nominally constitutional régime now existing at Angora. 

To summarise, the book is readable not only by the expert but by 
the everyday spectator, and on the whole it is very fair. It contains 
a bibliography and an index, which are adequate to meet all practical 
requirements. 


Yoljuluk is a most interesting book by a man who has actually seen 
the things about which he writes. Dr. Chambers is a Canadian of Irish 
origin, he served on the American Board for Foreign Missions in Turkey 
from 1879 until 1923, and he left that country to continue his work 
among the Cilician refugees in Syria. He was present during several 
series of Armenian massacres, and he was the means of saving the lives 
of thousands of people who otherwise would surely have perished. 

Dr. Chambers clearly and rightly had the cause of his Christian 
flocks at heart throughout, but he is blatantly fair in what he has to 
say about the Armenians and the Turks. He was at Adana, in Southern 
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Anatolia, when the Allied party landed at Alexandretta, thereby 
showing that the Baghdad railway could easily have been cut and 
occupied ; he knew intimately Ahmed Djemal Bey, who commanded the 
Turkish forces in Syria, and he has much which is interesting and new 
to say about M. Franklin-Bouillon, who concluded the famous Franco- 
Kemalist Treaty of 1921. 


In Towards Disaster, Prince Andrew deals primarily with the Greek 
advance and subsequent retirement which took place in Anatolia 
between June and September 1921. Though naturally a supporter of 
the Royalist cause, the author speaks with little bitterness. The book 
deals with military rather than political matters. His Royal Highness 
rightly considers that the attempted capture of Angora, under the 
existing circumstances, was largely responsible for the ultimate disaster, 
and I think he is successful in proving that no responsibility rests with 
him for what occurred. i 

The volume has a number of interesting maps ; it is written by a man 
who helped to make the history which he now chronicles, and the 
information provided will certainly be helpful to the military student 
of the period with which it deals. H. CHARLES Woops. 


87*. THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN. Ed. by 
Harry Charles Luke, C.M.G., B.Litt., M.A., and Edward Keith- 
Roach, O.B.E. With Introductions by Sir John Chancellor, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., and the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
P.C., G.C.V.0., G.B.E. Second edition. 1930. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 505 pp. 16s.) 


OnE of the most difficult tasks of the student is to find accurate and 
up-to-date statistics dealing with the various countries in which con- 
ditions have been completely changed by the War. This is particularly 
the case in regard to Palestine because of the diversity and complication 
of its conditions, because there are only a limited number of books 
upon the subject, and because very few people are able to preserve an 
impartial outlook towards the countless problems involved. 

Mr. Luke, a former Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine, 
and Mr. Keith-Roach, the Deputy District Commissioner of Jerusalem, 
both know their subject well. They produced an extremely useful 
handbook in 1922, but the present volume is far more valuable, since it 
is written with the greater knowledge provided by ten years of civil 
administration; the Palestine part has also been greatly enlarged, 
and a new section entirely devoted to Transjordan is now included. 
This section affords the first authoritative account of the administration 
and conditions in the Amir Abdullah’s Principality. 

The volume is a guide book, history and kind of travel narrative 
combined. In addition to all the ordinary information which one would 
expect to find here, it is possible to learn a great deal about such 
unexpected matters as the services which take place in Holy Week, 
about the archeology and places of interest in the mandated territory, 
and about the various stamps issued in Palestine and Transjordan since 
the occupation. Lastly, the book is not too large to be easily carried 
by any traveller; it contains a good map and an adequate index. 

H. CHarLeEs Woops. 
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New PvuBLICATIONS 


88. ITALIEN IM OSTLICHEN MITTELMEER. By Ibrahim Seyfullah. 
rag 3 zur Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, Heft 7.] 1930. (Berlin: 
urt Vowinckel Verlag. 8vo. 92 pp.) 
89. THE MIxED Courts oF Ecypt. By Jasper Yeates Brown. 1930. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxvii+ 416 pp. 22s. 6d.) 
go*. ARABIA. By H. St. J. Philby. [Modern World Series.] 1930. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 18s.) 


Great Britain Official Pubiications : 


g1*. ‘IRAQ. Treaty of alliance between the United Kingdom and ‘Iraq, 
Baghdad, June 30, 1930. (Cmd. 3627. la.8vo. II pp. 2d.) 

g2*. PALESTINE. Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and 
Development. By Sir John Hope Simpson. 1930. (Cmd. 3686. 
la. 8vo. 185 pp. 3s.) 

93*. PALESTINE. Statement of Policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
Oct. 1930. (Cmd. 3692. la. 8vo. 23 pp. 4d.) 

94*. TURKEY. Exchange of notes between the Government of India 
and the Turkish Government regarding commercial relations, 
Angora, Sept. 3, 1930. (Treaty Series, No. 37, 1930. Cmd. 3685. 
la. 8vo. 4 pp. Id.) 


AFRICA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


95*. AFRICA ITALIANA. By V. Battistelli. 1930. (Florence: Bem- 
porad. 8vo. 261 pp. 25 lire.) 

Sections devoted to Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya, describing how the 
several countries became Italian colonies; the form of administration 
adopted; the economic position of each colony; their inhabitants; flora 
and fauna; communications; and cultivation. 

96*. A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE BRITISH SUDAN. By Odette Keun. 
[Criterion Miscellany, No. 20.] 1930. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. 56 pp. Is.) 

A vivid pag of a month spent in the British Sudan by a writer who 
sets out with a prejudice against British Colonial Administration, but finds 
its application in the Sudan “‘ a unique experiment in colonisation.” 

97*. THE NATIVE STATES OF THE GOLD Coast: HIsTORY AND CON- 
STITUTION. II. AHANTA. By C. W. Welman. 1930. (London: 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 8vo. 88 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Vol. II of a series dealing with the various native states of the Gold 
Coast, by the former Secretary for Native Affairs. Gives a short account 
of the history and political institutions of Ahanta. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


98*. TANGANYIKA. Report by His Majesty’s Government to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the administration of 
Tanganyika Territory, 1929. (Colonial No. 46, 1930. la. 8vo. 
II7 pp. 4s. 3d.) 
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INDIA 


g9*. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA. By Edward Thompson. 1930. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

too*. INDIA AND THE SIMON REporT. By C. F. Andrews. 1930. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. I91 pp. 3s.) 

tor*. INDIAN CURRENCY, BANKING AND EXCHANGE. By H. L. 
Chablani. 1929. (London: Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 
vi -+ 166 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

102*. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INDIAN STALES AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. By M. Ruthnaswamy, M.A., Principal of the 
Law College, Madras. 1930. (Cochin: The Pearl Press. 8vo. 
34 Pp. Is.) 

103. THE INDIAN STATES, THEIR STATUS RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 
By Sirdar D. K. Sen. 1930. (London: Sweet and Maxwell. 
8vo. xii + 234 pp. 10s.) 


THE keynote of this book is struck in the first chapter when Dr. 
Thompson complains of the stagnant sterility of British thought about 
India in the generations which came after the Mutiny. Statesmen 
were succeeded by administrators, and historian after historian has 
been content to reflect faithfully the views and the mentality of the 
“man on the spot.” The Oxford History of India quotes with 
approval Sir Lepel Griffin’s judgment :—“ Perhaps a more fortunate 
occurrence than the Mutiny of 1857 never occurred in India.” 

Dr. Thompson has made a special study of the Mutiny and he 
produces abundant reasons for his emphatic rejection of the official 
view :—‘‘ Nothing in the history of nations ever did more mischief than 
the violent outbreak of 1857.” 

The book is divided into three sections—Historical, Political, and 
Practical—and it is probably the first of these that will be found most 
helpful by the general reader. }t will raise him above the dust and din 
of recent controversies and enable him to see the whole historical 
background which lies behind the existing situation. 

The three chapters of the political section present a faithful and 
well-informed account of the difficulties involved in the problems of the 
Indian States, defence and communal divisions. 

Dr. Thompson emphasises the grave significance of the military 
map in the Simon Report. How can the scales of justice be held even 
if one of them is always to be at the mercy of the mailed fist of a North- 
West Army? Few readers of this book will be able to escape the 
conviction that the case for Dominion Status on psychological and 
historica] grounds has been made out overwhelmingly; but when we 
think of practical grounds we find that the author gives no clear 
answer to his own question, “ Are Indians fit for self-government? ”’ 
The situation is, in fact, one in which very great risks must of necessity 
be taken. There is no way out except to saddle responsibility to the 
last possible ounce upon Indian shoulders; and Great Britain as 
guarantor of any settlement must take her share of the risk and of the 
burden. She is still in the position of a debtor whose debt has been 
long postponed and has been heavily augmented by interest. 

Dr. Thompson sees that, if Dominion status isto mean independence, 
it would mean bloodshed and administrative chaos. He produces no 
other definition, but in one passage, ignoring the express condemnation 
by the Simon Report of “ time limits ” and “ temporary constitutions,” 
he suggests that the goal should be reached after the lapse of a ten-year 
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period. Not lessardent than Mr. Gandhi in the pursuit of Truth, Mr. 
Thompson comes far nearer to that august presence. He condemns 
what is evil in the “ Panjab tradition,” but admits that it has handed 
down much that is worthy of admiration. His sympathy with the 
most advanced Indian claims does not blind him to the extravagances 
and follies of which their extremist leaders have too often been guilty. 
He does full justice to Mr. Gandhi’s great qualities but he cannot 
defend or admire the political manceuvring by which, after claiming to 
ride the whirlwind, he has now come to be precariously perched on “‘ the 
extremist Rump of what was once the body politic of India.” 

; The book forms an admirable foreword to the Round Table Con- 

erence. 


Mr. Andrews condemns the main recommendations of the Simon 
Report, but otherwise has little or nothing to say by way of discussion 
or criticism of its contents. He takes up instead Sir John Seeley’s 
book The Expansion of England, written in 1882, which contained some 
discussions of British rule in India. Taking Sir John Seeley as his 
guide, Mr. Andrews proceeds to “‘ survey the fundamental conditions 
of the problem,” but he finds no room in his analysis for any mention 
of the Indian Princes, communal rivalries, minority questions or the 
Army. Swaraj he finds is now demanded because, as Sir John Seeley 
so clearly foresaw in 1882, every added year of British rule plunges 
India deeper and deeper in dependence and degeneracy. Holding this 
view of the course of history in India since 1882, Mr. Andrews has 
adopted the most extreme views of the most extreme of the Congress 
Nationalists. There is no solution but “‘ unconditioned independence.” 

To the objection that this will not do unless some constructive 
programme is produced, his reply is to point up to Mahatma Gandhi 
and his “‘ economic programme,” which Lord Irwin unhappily rejected. 
Mr. Andrews insists on the Mahatma’s ‘“‘ paramount importance as a 
constructive leader,” and offers us some fleeting glimpses of a Union of 
Republics in India’s 500,000 villages, ‘“‘ each with its own President and 
village committee, self-contained units, each with its living bonds of 
connection with its next-door neighbours”—the whele cemented 
together by the “‘ dear love of comrades.”’ How easy then to take one 
further step and realise the Tolstoian paradise where taxes are optional 
and the police and the army and the law courts have been abolished. 


Indian Currency, Banking and Exchange, like the books on Money 
by Hartley Withers and D. H. Robertson, is an economic primer for 
the initiation of students into the mysteries of money and currency, 
banking and the foreign exchanges. The historical part begins with a 
clear and interesting account of what Mr. Robertson calls ‘“‘ the gradual 
and almost accidental development ” of the gold exchange system in 
India by the mutual accommodation of State remittances and trade 
requirements. Mr. Chablani shows how that system collapsed in the 
vast disturbances of trade and prices caused by the War, and was 
finally in 1927 replaced by the gold bullion standard which has 
brought the Government of India into the ranks of the competitors for 
the world’s supplies of gold. The political storms then raging pre- 
vented the completion of the reforms of 1927 by the establishment of a 
Central Bank, responsible for the note issue and the Government 
remittance business, and the controlling and unifying centre of the 
reorganised banking system which is one of India’s greatest needs. 
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Professor Ruthnaswamy, author of The Relations between the Indian 
States and the Government of India, is a loyal subject of an Indian State 
who looks forward to a federated India composed of a union of autono- 
mous Provinces and of modernised Indian States under constitutional 
rulers. The special interest of his lectures is that he entirely disagrees 
with the arguments put forward on behalf of the Indian Princes by 
the legal advisers who stated their case before the Butler Committee. 
But he also disagrees with the recommendation made by the Butler 
Committee and afterwards adopted in the Simon Report, that the 
sole agent of the Crown in India for the conduct of relations with the 
Indian States should in future be the Viceroy alone, and not, as hereto- 
fore, the Governor-General in Council. ; 


Sirdar D. K. Sen, the author of The Indian States, is a lawyer in 
the service of the Maharaja of Patiala, who is the leader of the Indian 
Princes Delegation to the Round Table Conference. His purpose is to 
determine the constitutional position and rights of the Indian States 
from a purely legal standpoint by the application of legal rules and 
principles. In the examination of such a question useful results can 
hardly be expected from a method which limits the field of vision to 
such points only as can be focussed under a legal microscope. But 
even in the application of this method Sirdar Sen does not inspire his 
readers with confidence in his candour and impartiality. 


F. G. Pratt. 
NEw PUBLICATION 


104. AN INDIAN Diary. By Edwin S. Montagu. 1930. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xii+ 410 pp. 21s.) 


FAR EAST 


105*. THE INNER HIsTORY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By T‘ang 
Leang-Li. 1930. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xv + 391 pp. 
15s.) 


ALL history is a connected development, and China—though the 
history of the last twenty years has consisted of a dismal succession of 
senseless and destructive civil wars—is no exception to the general rule. 
China has been lumbering towards a definite though dimly perceived 
goal, but the thread of the development, slender at best and often lost 
in the sands of intrigue and civil war, has been peculiarly difficult to 


- follow. This book throws a flood of light on the dark places of the last 


two decades. No foreigner has ever yet been able to fathom the causes 
or follow the course of these obscure Chinese conflicts, but Mr. T‘ang 
describes in detail the quarrels, intrigues and jealousies of militarists 
and politicians—their fickleness and treachery—and the reasons that 
impel A and B to combine to attack their ally C, and all three to engage 
in a general dog-fight afterwards. He describes with engaging candour 
and a wealth of accurate detail the characters and careers of the various 
leaders, and from this point of view alone his book should prove a 
valuable vade mecum for students of Chinese politics. In one 
illuminating sentence on p. 322 he naively and all unconsciously betrays 
to the world the essential vice in the Chinese character that prevents 
China escaping from her present welter of confusion :—‘ Another 
source of misunderstanding,” he says, “is the confusion between a 
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principle and a policy. Both are relative to time and environment, 
but whereas a principle is relatively stable and permanent, a policy, 
being the instrument for the realisation, a by-product, of a principle, 
depends mainly on the exigencies of the moment.” 

Mr. T‘ang suffers from a specially rabid form of Xenophobia, but as 
international relations do not fall within the scope of this book, very few 
passages in his narrative are affected by this defect. He is a member 
of the left wing of the Kuomintang. His hero, after Sun Yat-sen, is 
Wang Ching-wei; he abhors Yuan Shih-kai and is somewhat harsh in 
his judgment on Chiang Kai-shek and the present Nanking Government. 
Meking some allowance for this natural bias, |Mr. T‘ang’s narrative is 
remarkably candid, accurate and objective. It is a permanent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of China. 


106. THE FoREIGN PuBLIc DEBT OF CHINA. By A.G. Coons. 1930. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs is a gallant but not very successful attempt to examine into 
the financial situation in China. Mr. Coons has undertaken what is 
probably in any case an impossible task, for the necessary data in 
regard to China’s finances do not exist, but a better knowledge of 
conditions in China might have enabled him to distinguish between 
appearances and reality. Few will care to follow Mr. Coons through a 
morass of figures which are for the most part vague guesses and which— 
especially when extracted from China’s official budgets—bear little 
relation to fact. Mr. Coons does not seem to have heard of Mr. Stanley 
F. Wright’s monograph on the Collection and Disposal of Maritime 
and Native Customs Revenue. This is perhaps the only accurate and 
authoritative account of China’s finances yet published, though, of 
course, it deals with only one corner of the whole field. 

The last four chapters of Mr. Coons’ book are interesting and con- 
tain some useful information. Mr. Coons has, however, gone woefully 
wrong as regards China’s coal and iron resources through failure to 
consult Bain’s Ores and Industry in the Far East—the authoritative 
work on this point. Other erroneous statements that rg be noted 


are those with regard to the Native Customs and the Washington 
Surtaxes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


107*. THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
CuH1nA. By Chao-Kwang Wu. 1930. (London: Milford. 8vo. 
ix + 285 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

108. SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING Gops. By N. A. Rowe. 1930. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. xiv + 339 pp. I5s.) 

109*. NETHERLANDS East INDIES HANDBOOK. 1930. (Buitenzorg, 
Java: Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
4to. 424 pp. 23s.) 


THE AMERICAS 


110*. THE PHILIPPINES PAST AND PRESENT. By Dean C. Worcester. 
New Edition by Ralston Hayden. 1930. (New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 8vo. xii-+ 862 pp. 25s.) 


Many admirers of Dean C. Worcester and his classic work, The 
Philippines Past and Present, first published in 1914, shortly after his 
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retirement from Government service, were diffident when they heard 
of the publishers’ intention to issue a revised edition of the book. To 
them it seemed impossible to revise the work without withdrawing from 
it the vigorous personality which stamps its pages. Their misgivings 
have proved unfounded. A careful comparison of the revised and 
original editions of the books shows that the editor, Professor Ralston 
Hayden of the University of Michigan, one of the leading Philippine 
scholars, has performed his difficult task with distinction. 

Worcester’s long account of the Philippine Revolution (chapters 
1-10 of the present edition) has been edited in a very scholarly manner. 
Some of the lengthy quotations from the Philippine Insurgent Records 
and other sources which appeared in the original edition have been 
condensed without loss of value, and the account is now more intelligible 
to readers not well versed in the complicated history of that time. 
Useful footnotes have been added giving the opinions of Le Roy, the 
historian of the American Occupation, and recent writers on the 
Philippine Revolution, like Dean M. M. Kalaw and Professor L. H. 
Fernandez. This aspect of the revised edition will be especially 
welcome to British readers, as few of the studies of Filipino historians 
are available in thiscountry. Professor Hayden has removed what was 
perhaps a defect in the original book—the space Worcester devoted to 
replying to statements made by Judge J. H. Blount in his The American 
Occupation of the Philippines, a controversy apt to weary readers 
unaware of Worcester’s earnestness and fighting spirit. There are 
over two score references to Blount’s statements in the original work 
and in Volume II (the 1914 edition was in two volumes) a whole chapter 
was taken up with corrections of Blount’s views of ‘‘ Non-Christian ” 
Worcester and his administration of the Non-Christian tribes of the 
Islands. Barely half a dozen references to Blount remain in the revised 
edition and chapter 23 has been omitted altogether. Other state- 
ments rather personal in character have been removed (Worcester’s 
attack on Mr. Quezon’s views on the existence of slavery in the islands 
in chapter 24, for example). 

Professor Hayden opens his edition with an excellent biographical 
sketch of Worcester, based largely on material in the Madison 
Collection, at the University of Michigan. A knowledge of Worcester’s 
life and character is necessary for an adequate appreciation of this book 
and its record of his work in the Philippine Islands. In giving us this 
admirable sketch, Professor Hayden has done a very real service. For 
the first time we have complete accounts of three important incidents 
in Worcester’s career as Secretary of the Interior in the Philippine 
Government—the ‘El Renacimiento”’ libel case, with the light it 
throws on the attitude of the Filipino press of that time towards the 
American administration; the Congressional investigation of the sale 
of Friar Lands (Ig10-11); and WWerceste:’s attempts to get the 
Philippine Assemby to concur in the passage of an Anti-Slavery Law. 
A chapter is devoted to each of these in the biographical sketch. 
Worcester’s chapter on Slavery and Peonage in the book itself has been 
revised by the editor in the light of information which he has found in 
the archives of the Bureau of Insular Afiairs in Washington. An 
important footnote at the end of this chapter sketches the present 
situation of slavery and peonage in the islands. ‘‘ Hayden’s Worcester ” 
contains more information on these three important incidents in the 
first period of the American régime in the Philippines (1900-13) than 
is to be found in any other book. 
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Professor Hayden gives due prominence to the part Worcester 
played as a member of the Schurman (first Philippine) Commission. In 
his biographical sketch he fills out, from letters and cablegrams in the 
Worcester Collection, Worcester’s own account given in the text: 
another important contribution to our knowledge of this period. 

Worcester’s “‘ present’ was 1914; Professor Hayden has added 
four chapters to the book, bringing it up to 1929. This section is the 
best and most impartial summaxy of Philippine affairs from the begin- 
ning of the Harrison administration (1913) to the end of that of Mr. 
Stimson that has yet been published. Throughout the book there are 
footnotes giving recent information on the various governmental 
activities and situations whose history up to 1913 Worcester describes 
in the text. His statistical tables have also been brought down to 
date. The appendices include the report of the Thompson Mission 
to the Philippines in 1926 and Governor J. C. Early’s report on the 
Mountain Province (in Luzon) for 1926, with its interesting account of 
the pagan peoples of that region. There is an excellent bibliography. 

Professor Hayden’s scholarly editorship of this well-known book and 
his acquaintance with the Worcester Collection at Michigan lead us to 
hope that eventually we shall have from him a complete biography of 
Dean C. Worcester—perhaps the most outstanding colonial adminis- 
trator the United States has produced. Iror B. PowELt. 


NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


111*. AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. By Edward Dana 
Durand. 1930. (New York and London: Ginn. 8vo. xviii + 
653 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

A comprehensive work, including an historical section on American 
economic progress in the nineteenth century; sections on agriculture, 
mining, manufactures and foreign trade; and chapters on the economic 
influence of population and natural resources. Statistics are illustrated 
by means of diagrams. International comparisons are frequently given. 


112*. WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS. By Robert Russa Moton. 1929. 
(London: Student Christian Movement. 8vo. vii + 267 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


The author is principal of Tuskegee Institute, the Negro College. His 
purpose is to record what the Negro himself thinks of the attitude towards 
his race of the average white man in the United States, and to indicate in 
particular those things in which the Negro is discriminated against. 


113*. THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILISATION : a Study of Negro Life 
and Race Relations in the light of social research. By Charles S. 
Johnson. 1930. (New York: Henry Holt. 8vo. xi + 538 pp. 
$4.) 

This book is the result of a Conference initiated by organisations in the 
United States engaged in social work for the Negro and the improvement 
of relationships between white and coloured people. It deals with the 
following phases of Negro life: industry and agriculture, health, housing, 
education, recreation, law observance, citizenship and race relations. 
Dr. Johnson, who is the head of the Department of Social Science at Fisk 
University, analyses aatan in regard to eack of these subjects in the 
first part of the book, while in the second part the same topics are discussed 
by Professor Niles Carpenter, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Professor Raymond 
Pearl and other authorities. Contains a full bibliography. 
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114*. IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By André Lafond. Trans. by Law- 
rence Riesner. With introductions by Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger and Lucien Romier. 1930. (New York and Paris: 
Fondation Strassburger. 8vo. xxili-+ 207 pp. $2.50.) 

This book gained the Strassburger prize in 1929 for the best journalistic 
contribution from a Frenchman towards understanding of the United 
States. The articles came out originally during 1928-9 in the Journal de 
Rouen. 

115*. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By W. B. Munro. 
1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 197 pp. 5s. 6d.) 

The text of the constitution treated and explained article by article. 
Contains a useful index. 

116. THE St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT. By George Washing- 
ton Stephens. 1930. (Montreal: L. Carrier. 8vo. 460 pp. 
$ 6.00.) 

117. THE RECRUDESCENCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By James 
Wilford Garner. Repr. Political Science Quarterly, Vol. xlv, 
No. 2, June 1930. (New York: Academy of Political Science. 
8vo.) 

118*. MEXICAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: A STUDY OF 
HUMAN MIGRATION AND ADJUSTMENT. By Manuel Gamio. 1930. 
(University of Chicago Press. 8vo. xviii + 262 pp. Bibl. 
13s. 6d.) 


PUBLICATIONS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
1930. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii+ 548 pp.; 3 maps. 12s. 
To members of the Institute, 12s. 6d. 

The main subjects dealt with are the preparations for the London 
Five-Power Conference on the Limitation of Naval Armaments; the 
World Economic Conference; the settlement of the Reparation 
question; the international affairs of Tropical Africa (1925-29); the 
situation in the Far East; and the settlement of the conflict between 
the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy. 


DOocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929. Edited by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. Supplement to the Survey of International 
Affairs, 1929. 1930. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 352 pp. 
x6s. To members of the Institute, gs. 6d. 

The contents include the relevant texts concerning negotiations in 
connection with the Limitation of Naval Armaments; the texts of 
the “‘ Litvinov Protocol”; the British reservation to the ‘‘ Optional 
Clause”’; the Protocol and Financial Agreement reached at the first 
Hague Conference; the Protocol of Evacuation of the Rhineland; the 
Lateran Agreements between the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy, 
etc., and other papers and speeches illustrating the trend of international 
oe during the year 1929, with introductory notices and explanatory 

oot-notes. 


BRITISH YEAR BooOK OF INTERNATIONAL Law, 1930. 11th Year 
of issue. Edited by Professor A. Pearce Higgins and Professor 
J. L. Brierly. Affiliated to the Institute. 1930. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Cr. 8vo. 285 pp. 16s. 
See review on p. 832. 














